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THIS  MONTH 


“Shepherdess  of  Sheep,”  Francis  J.  Lally  ’40 

Frank  really  “hangs  up  Philosophy”  for  this  one.  We 
hope  his  mark  doesn’t  suffer  for  the  time  he  has  donated 
to  give  us  an  excellent  portrait  of  this  poetess. 


“Grotesques  in  Gothic,”  Thomas  J.  Heath  ’42 

Although  Tom  wouldn’t  give  us  much  more  information 
about  the  girl,  we  imagine  she  must  be  quite  important  to 
inspire  such  a  fine  essay.  We  hope  she  sees  Ray  Scannell’s 
drawings,  they’re  very  good. 


“Reproaches  of  Good  Friday,” 

Paul  K.  Duffey  ’40 

Paul  himself  says,  “Ornateness  in  this  translation 
was  purposely  omitted  to  insure  simplicity,  yet  the  effect 
caused  by  the  intense  emotional  overtone  of  the  passage  is 
evident  to  even  the  most  casual  reader.” 


“Hell  on  Ice,”  Joseph  T.  Vinburg,  Jr.  ’40 

Perhaps  if  they  keep  it  there  a  while,  it  won’t  be  such  a 
bad  place  when  we  arrive. 


“For  Boston” 

This  is  a  genuine  letter  all  the  way  from  Dallas  and 
don’t  try  to  guess  who  “Gene”  is  because  we  changed  the 
name.  Joe  Bishop  also  made  the  trip,  the  lucky  stiff! 


Gothic  Boston 


I  see  swift  spires  of  Gothic 
(reaching  in  the  blue; 

Spires  of  ages  past  us, 
rushing  on  anew; 

Spires  that  knew  the  barbarous 
tribes  that  God  had  blest, 

Rear  again  in  triumph,  the 
triumph  of  the  West! 

On  strong  New  England  hillside 
juts  high  this  stone  decree 
Of  all  that’s  good  of  ages 
running  with  the  free. 

These  new  built  Gothic  arches 
have  risen  from  the  bold 
Who  built  with  exile  hands  to 
house  the  spirit  old. 

Thus,  When  I  run  with  sadness 
in  tempests  unforeseen, 

And  in  my  trials  of  lifetime 

through  deep,  dark  valleys  green, 
Through  Eastern  cities’  shambles 
or  under  Europe’s  roof, 

My  heart  will  know  and  feel  the  glow 
of  solid  Gothic  truth! 

— S.  J.  Lombard,  ’42 
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Grotesques  In  Gothic 

Thomas  J.  Heath  *42 


IT  was  after  one  of  the  “Under  the  Tower”  hops.  For  some 
reason  we  had  been  late  in  leaving,  so  when  she  was 
finally  bundled  into  her  coat  we  emerged  into  a  snowy,  cold, 
and  deserted  night.  I  missed  somewhat  the  babbling  of  the 
dance  crowd  and  remarked  to  her  about  the  loneliness  of 
the  College  grounds.  She  didn’t  answer  right  away,  but 
down  past  St.  Mary’s  she  stopped,  turned  around,  looked 
for  a  long  time  at  the  three  buildings.  I  thought  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  something — asked  her  what  it  was. 

“No,”  she  said  in  a  very  peculiar  tone,  “no,  I  haven’t 
forgotten  anything,  but  I  don’t  want  to  forget  how  the 
Tower  Building  looks  tonight,  quiet  and  sort  of  lonely.” 

I  looked  at  her,  then  at  the  Tower  Building,  saw  the 
towers  rearing  up  into  a  snow-filled  sky,  saw  the  stained 
windows,  the  carved  doors,  all  stretching  upward  in  an 
attempt  to  say  something.  It  was  a  strange  effect.  I  didn’t 
know  exactly  how  to  describe  it  so  I  muttered  one  word 
which  seemed  to  explain  everything — “Gothic.” 

Again,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  I  had  decided  to  show 
her  around  the  campus  and  answer  in  professional  style 
all  her  silly  questions  about  the  College.  We  were  entering 
the  Commonwealth  Avenue  entrance  of  the  Library  Build- 
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ing  when  she  looked  up  and  pointed  at  some  funny  little 
statues  in  the  groined  arch  over  the  door. 

“How  cute,  but  what  are  they?” 

I  looked  hardy  and  finally  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

“I  don’t  know,  probably  something  used  in  Gothic 
architecture.” 


All  of  which  prompted  a  little  investigation  into  this 
idea  of  explaining  away  the  beauty  of  the  buildings,  of  pass¬ 


ing  off  all  the  curious  sym¬ 
bols,  the  remarkable  little 
statues,  with  one  word 
“Gothic.” 

Were  all  these  part  of 
the  original  Gothic  plan,  or 
were  they  thrown  together 
in  a  hurried  blueprint  in 
order  to  fill  up  awkward 
spaces  ?  What  do  they 
stand  for?  Whom  do  the 
statues  represent?  Perhaps 
a  million  questions  could  be 
asked  about  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  I  seek  answers 
to  only  a  few. 

Gothic,  to  begin  with, 
was  misnamed.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  back  in  the  tenth 
century,  called  it  Gothic  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  it  and 
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the  Goths  barbarous.  Actually,  however,  it  had  few  bar¬ 
barous  traits.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  first  logical  step 
away  from  the  mathematical  precision  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classicism.  The  Greeks  remembered  Archimedes  in 
their  attempt  at  construction  and  kept  one  line  always 
balanced  by  another,  never  deviating  from  the  stern  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  ancient  mathematician.  The  Gothic  architect, 
first  as  a  reaction  against  so  much  precision,  then  as  a 
natural  attempt  to  creative  construction,  built  with  an  eye 
toward  God.  He  built  recklessly  and  with  little  respect  for 
the  conventions  of  the  day.  He  at  once  became  a  poet,  a 
musician,  a  painter.  He  did  more  to  elevate  architecture  to 
the  plane  of  the  fine  arts  than  any  previous  builders,  for  he 
infused  into  the  unbending  granite,  the  ugly  rock,  an  in¬ 
tense  religious  motive,  a  motive  that  concerned  not  only 
the  architect  himself,  but  also  the  serf  toiling  in  the  field, 
the  merchant  bartering  in  the  market,  the  scholar  poring 
over  his  books.  All  three,  during  the  day,  occasionally 
looked  up  from  their  work  and  saw  on  a  distant  hill  the 
Gothic  Church.  They  followed  the  arches,  the  flutings,  up — 
— up — until,  reaching  the  final  arch,  they  grasped  the 
significance  of  this  magnificent  upward  sweep,  and  spent 
a  contemplative  five  minutes  reflecting  on  the  Omnipotent 
Architect. 

Gothic  towers  serve  as  a  reminder  to  every  age  that 
God  exists,  is  infinitely  close.  In  the  soaring  lines  of  the 
Gothic  style,  man  is  ever  reminded  of  his  duty  to  pay 
homage  to  his  Creator.  And  that,  briefly,  is  what  the 
“towers  on  the  Heights”  signify.  That,  essentially,  is  what 
Gothic  means. 
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But  then  one  wonders  how  all  the  little  statues  tucked 
away  in  obscure  niches  harmonize  with  this  religious  theme. 
How  do  they  help  man  in  devout  contemplation?  Actually 
they  don’t,  nor  are  they  intended  to.  They  are,  however,  in 
keeping  with  the  everyday  purpose  of  the  building;  they 
represent  people  who  have  come  to  connote  a  particular 
branch  of  man’s  knowledge — or  they  represent,  not  one 
person,  but  the  art  or  science  itself.  Graphic  examples  of 
the  two  types  of  representation  are  easily  found  at  Boston 
College.  In  the  arch  above  the  Porch  entrance  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  there  is  a  statue  (or  more  technically,  a  gro¬ 
tesque)  of  William  Shakespeare.  He  represents,  of 
course,  the  thousands  of  poets  whose  books  line  the  Li¬ 
brary  shelves,  and  the  symbolism  is  comparatively  obvious. 
But,  tucked  over  the  door  of  the  Science  Building  which 
faces  the  Reservoir,  is  a  curious  grotesque  of  an  old  man 
who  holds  in  his  lap  a  mortar  and  stirs  whatever  may  be 
in  it  with  a  pestle.  This  man  represents,  not  any  one  per¬ 
son,  but  rather  the  science  of  Chemistry,  and  the  symbolism 
is  more  difficult,  since  here  we  cannot  look  for  the  familiar 
features  of  any  one  individual,  but  must  search  instead  for 
some  pose,  some  weapon,  some  instrument  that  definitely 
types  the  grotesque  as  a  symbol  of  one  science.  This  type,  of 
course,  requires  far  more  speculation  and  investigation;  it 
piques  the  interest  to  the  point  of  delving  into  musty  files 
and  demanding  definite  information. 

Going  back  to  the  Library  Building  we  see  the  grotesque 
of  an  old  man  peering  out  over  the  entrance,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  an  ancient  lamp.  Diogenes,  pure  and  simple, 
looking  for  the  honest  man,  and  symbolizing  the  advance  of 
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the  Greeks  in  civilization.  But  beside  the  Chemist  over 
the  Science  Building  door  is  another  similar  figure,  except 
that  he  holds  in  his  lap  a  cement  block,  and  measures  it 
with  a  long  stick.  By  eliminating  all  other  sciences  I  have 
concluded  that  he  represents  Mathematics.  But  even  then, 
considerable  conjecture  could  be  offered  as  to  my  accuracy 
in  judgment. 

Above  Diogenes  in  the  Library  arch  is  an  interesting 
gentleman  who  is  placidly  reading  some  sort  of  scroll.  His 
coat  and  trousers  indicate  comparative  modernity.  Ob¬ 
viously,  he  is  more  recent  than  the  tottering  old  Greek 
below  him,  but  to  find  out  who  he  is  would  require  more 
than  haphazard  guessing. 

Unfortunately,  the  architect  who  incorporated  these 
grotesques  in  his  plans  made  only  verbal  agreements  with 
the  sculptor  and  customer  as  to  what  figures  could  be  used 
appropriately  on  the  various  buildings.  So,  although  I  have 
talked  to  the  sculptor  himself,  and  the  architect,  I  arrived 
at  no  definite  name  for  the  curious  old  gentleman.  He  re- 
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mains  unknown,  an  object  for  much  theoretical  speculation. 

Above  him  is  a  group  of  six  students,  two  of  whom,  sit¬ 
ting  back  to  back,  are  scratching  their  heads,  looking  very 
much  like  the  average  B.  C.  boy  who  sits  in  the  Library  in 
a  free  period,  reads  the  assignment  and  scratches  his  head 
in  utter  bewilderment. 

The  next  two  seem  to  grasp  the  matter  more  easily. 
Their  faces  bespeak  contentment  as  they  read  assiduously 
from  the  open  text  in  their  laps.  They  probably  represent 
that  type  of  B.  C.  boy  who  does  not  resort  to  the  head- 
scratching  business  for  aid  in  understanding  the  text  book. 
Below  this  group  is  another  representation  of  the  two  be¬ 
wildered  students  again  scratching  their  heads. 

Dante  completes  the  group,  and  he,  with  that  peculiar 
nightcap,  the  long  awkward  robe,  the  sharp  face  and  pierc¬ 
ing  eye,  represents  the  Italian  contribution  to  literature.  He 
is  obviously  the  poet  of  heaven,  hell,  purgatory,  and  yet 
there  is  something  strange,  something  grotesque  about  him, 
about  all  these  odd  creatures,  that  adds  mystery  and  fascina¬ 
tion  to  what  might  have  been  only  stereotyped  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  artful  lack  of  symmetry  in  these  grotesques  is  the 
feature  which  makes  them  grotesque;  which  necessarily 
makes  them  humorous,  and  surprisingly  human.  We  see 
Shakespeare  or  Dante  in  this  fanciful  form,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  lose  sight  of  the  historical  barricade  which  heretofore 
has  separated  us. 

Shakespeare,  as  a  marble  statue,  is  cold,  distasteful; 
but  as  a  grotesque,  as  a  queer  old  man,  'he  somehow  strikes 
a  warm  and  pleasant  note.  No  longer  is  he  the  genius, 
no  longer  the  taskmaster,  but  rather  a  man  yearning  to 
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stoop  down  and  spin  a  few*  yams  about  his  theatrical 
experience. 

If  I  were  a  poet  and  wanted  to  pen  a  sonnet  about  one 
of  these  historical  figures,  I  think  I  should  search  for  his 
grotesque  (probably  hidden  in  some  dusty  alcove)  and  look 
up  at  it  for  a  long  time.  The  facile  imagination  of  the 
poet  could  easily  detect  a  wistful  note  in  the  ancient  voice 
of  this  carved  piece  of  plaster.  For  there  is  something  deli¬ 
cate,  something  sorrowful  about  a  grotesque — that  kind  of 
sorrow  which  makes  you  smile  gently  and  say,  “Don’t 
worry  ol’  boy,  I  know  how  you  feel,”  when  you  actually 
don’t. 

I  suppose,  though,  that  the  ludicrous  forms  and  ungainly 
positions  into  which  these  men  of  recorded  dignity  have 
been  moulded  accounts  for  their  human  appeal,  their  quiet 
attractiveness.  Perhaps  if  the  high  school  principal  had 
only  once  dropped  all  his  exalted  mannerisms  and  climbed 
atop  a  Wall  wearing  short  pants  and  bonnet,  we  might  have 
thought  him  human.  We  find  that  if  people,  who  ordinarily 
are  looking  down  their  gaunt  noses  at  the  world,  are  caught 
in  an  odd  and  funny  situation,  it  is  immediately  assumed 
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that  they  have  a  sense  of  humor,  they  have  hearts.  So 
with  grotesques;  they  have  been  caught  in  a  funny  situa¬ 
tion,  therefore  have  weaknesses  and  bad  moments,  are  in 
other  words  like  us — human. 

Returning,  however,  from  such  homespun  philosophy 
to  the  grotesques  over  the  Science  Building  door,  we  find 
the  face  of  a  frowning  man,  his  hand  over  his  mouth. 
It  is  the  characteristic  pose  of  one  who  is  forever  question¬ 
ing.  He  symbolizes  all  the  inquisitive  scientists  that  have 
or  will  ever  exist. 

’Way  up  in  the  left  hand  corner  is  a  feeble  gentleman 
peering  down  a  long  instrument  resembling  a  telescope.  He 
probably  represents  Astronomy,  but  again  I  offer  this  as 
conjecture  and  not  as  fact. 

However,  all  these  grotesques  are  in  absolute  keeping 
with  the  Gothic  principle,  for  no  style  of  architecture  is 
less  exacting  than  the  Gothic.  There  is  a  certain  freedom 
about  it,  a  freedom  that  allows  room  for  much  creative 
architectural  work.  These  grotesques  are  an  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  this  creative  aim. 

The  architect  finds  that  in  the  completion  of  a  building 
he  will  have  several  places  in  which  he  can  insert  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  some  sort,  or  perhaps  some  foliated  designs,  or  again 
some  miniature  representation  of  a  man  whose  form  would 
epitomize  the  theme  of  the  structure.  The  grotesque  comes 
to  be. 

Together,  then,  the  architect  and  the  sculptor  scan 
history,  and  choose  from  the  vast  field  several  representa¬ 
tive  figures  whose  granite  likeness  would  add  the  human 
touch  to  the  general  motif  of  the  edifice. 
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Far  from  being  stagnant, 
the  Gothic  style  has,  in  recent 
years,  made  amazing  prog¬ 
ress.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  of  imag¬ 
ination,  the  creative  ability  to 
set  in  stone  all  the  emotions 
of  man.  True,  if  an  architect 
is  to  build  in  Gothic,  he  has 
certain  principles  to  which  he 
must  cling,  principles  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  Gothic  from  Colonial 
or  Byzantine;  yet  he  is  by  no 
means  stifled  or  handcuffed. 
His  choice  of  building  material 
is  unlimited.  He  can  relieve 
undecorated  faces  with  myr¬ 
iad  foliated  designs  or  he  can  create  an  effect  of  simplicity 
by  leaving  it  plain,  undecorated. 

But  so  long  as  man  continues  to  place  one  brick  on  top 
of  another,  so  long  as  he  remembers  his  obligation  to  the 
Almighty  Architect,  so  long  as  he  can  think  clearly  and 
by  no  godless  rules,  he  will  always  build  in  Gothic.  For 
Gothic  architecture,  its  glorious  arches,  its  sweeping  lines, 
will  forever  sing  silent  praises  to  Christ  on  high.  It  was 
built  with  Him  in  mind,  it  will  crumble  only  when  we  no 
longer  have  hands  to  build.  Regardless  of  what  man,  in 
his  rash  moments,  may  attempt  to  do,  the  Gothic  Towers 
will  never  falter  in  their  sublime  hymn  of  praise. 
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The  Reproaches  of  Good  Friday 

Translated  by  Paul  K.  Duffey  *40 


Priest  (doffs  his  vestment ,  and ,  lifting  the  veiled  cross , 
goes  to  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar ,  where  he  uncovers 
the  top  of  the  cross  and  shows  it  to  the  people ,  while 
singing  the  antiphon):  Behold  the  wood  of  the  cross, 
on  which  the  Salvation  of  the  world  was  hanged. 

Choir  (again  prostrating):  Come,  let  us  worship  it. 

Priest  ( moving  forward  to  a  more  visible  position ,  and  un¬ 
covering  the  right  arm  of  the  cross ) :  Behold  the  wood 
of  the  cross,  on  which  the  Salvation  of  the  world  was 
hanged. 

Choir  ( again  prostrating ) :  Come,  let  us  worship  it. 

Priest  ( proceeding  to  center  of  altar ,  where  he  unveils  the 
entire  cross ) :  Behold  the  wood  of  the  cross,  on  which 
the  Salvation  of  the  world  was  hanged. 

Choir  ( prostrating  once  more ) :  Come,  let  us  worship  it. 

(The  Priest  now  carries  the  cross  to  a  prepared  place 
before  the  altar  and  adores  it.  After  he  rises  the  clergy 
and  laity  perform  three  solemn  genuflections  and  kiss 
the  crucifix,  while  the  chanters  and  the  choir  sing  the 
“Reproaches.”) 

Chanters:  My  people!  In  what  have  I  offended  you  or  how 
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have  I  grieved  you?  Answer  me!  I  guided  you  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  you  have  made  ready  a  cross 
for  your  Savior. 

First  Choir  (in  Greek):  Holy  God! 

Second  Choir  ( in  Latin ) :  Holy  God ! 

First  Choir  (in  Greek):  Holy  and  strong  God! 

Second  Choir  (in  Latin):  Holy  and  strong  God! 

First  Choir  (in  Greek):  Holy  and  immortal  God!  Have 
mercy  on  us! 

Second  Choir  (in  Latin):  Holy  and  immortal  God!  Have 
mercy  on  us! 

Chanters  from  the  First  Choir:  Forty  years  I  guided  you 
through  the  desert  and  fed  you  with  manna,  and 
brought  you  to  a  fertile  land,  and  you  have  made  ready 
a  cross  for  your  Savior. 

Chanters  from  the  Second  Choir:  What  more  ought  I  have 
done  for  you,  that  I  have  left  undone?  I  planted  you 
for  my  most  beautiful  vineyard,  and  your  reaction  has 
been  most  unloving,  for  when  I  was  thirsty  you  gave 
me  vinegar  to  drink,  and  you  pierced  your  Savior’s 
side  with  a  lance. 

Chanters  from  the  First  Choir:  For  your  sake  I  scourged 
Egypt  and  her  first-born,  and  you  have  delivered  me  to 
be  scourged. 

Chanters  from  the  Second  Choir:  I  led  you  out  of  Egypt, 
drowned  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  you  have  handed 
me  over  to  the  chief  priests. 

Chanters  from  the  First  Choir:  I  opened  the  sea  before  you, 
and  you  have  laid  open  my  Side  with  a  lance. 

Chanters  from  the  Second  Choir:  I  preceded  you  in  a  pillar 
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of  cloud,  and  you  have  dragged  me  to  Pilate’s  palace. 

Chanters  from  the  First  Choir :  In  the  desert  I  fed  you  with 
manna,  and  you  have  beaten  me  with  blows  and 
scourges. 

Chanters  from  the  Second  Choir:  Out  of  a  rock  I  gave  you 
pure  water  to  drink,  and  you  have  given  me  gall  and 
vinegar. 

Chanters  from  the  First  Choir:  For  your  sake  I  struck  the 
Kings  of  Canaan,  and  you  have  struck  my  head  with  a 
reed. 

Chanters  from  the  Second  Choir :  I  gave  you  a  royal  scepter, 
and  you  have  placed  a  crown  of  thorns  on  my  head. 

Chanters  from  the  First  Choir:  I  have  lifted  you  to  a  place 
of  great  power,  and  you  have  hanged  me  to  the  gibbet 
of  the  cross. 

Entire  Choir:  My  people,  in  what  have  I  offended  you,  or 
how  have  I  grieved  you  ?  Answer  me ! 

We  worship  your  cross,  O  Lord!  and  we  praise  and 
glorify  your  sacred  resurrection,  for  behold,  by  the 
wood  of  the  cross  exultation  fills  the  entire  earth. 

May  God  have  mercy  on  us,  and  bless  us.  May  His  face 
shine  upon  us,  and  may  He  have  mercy  on  us. 

We  worship  your  cross,  O  Lord!  and  we  praise  and 
glorify  your  sacred  resurrection,  for  behold,  by  the 
wood  of  the  cross  exultation  fills  the  entire  earth. 
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it  r  c  11 
Confucius  bay — 

B.  Witfield  Robinson  *41 


NCE  upon  a  time  the  world  was  ruled  by  five  groups 


Vy  of  men  and  each  group  was  made  up  of  three  men. 
One  group  was  called  the  paper  hangers,  one  the  sickieites, 
a  third,  the  black-shirted  barbers,  another,  the  umbrellists, 
and  the  last,  the  war-hatists.  Each  group  had  its  own  fol¬ 
lowers,  the  world  was  about  equally  divided  and  there  was 
never  any  trouble.  If  there  was  a  little  misunderstanding 
among  the  leaders  the  war-hatists  would  shout,  “We  hate 
war!”  and  everyone  would  forget  about  being  angry — that 
is,  everyone  but  the  proud,  nosey  umbrellists.  They  fairly 
hated  those  “beastly  barbers,  paper  hangers  and  sickieites” 
and  the  only  way  they  could  get  rid  of  them  would  be  to 
start  a  war.  But  whenever  they  would  poke  up  a  perfectly 
good  cause  for  war  those  pesky  war-haters  would  pop  up. 
Finally,  one  day,  the  umbrellists  crept  up  behind  the  war- 
hatists  and  clubbed  them  with  their  umbrellas.  “Now,” 
they  said,  “we  can  have  a  good  fight  and  do  away  with 
those  common  ruffians  who  rule  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  groups  were  frightened 
and  held  a  meeting  to  decide  what  to  do  about  the  um¬ 
brellists,  who  had  no  one  to  check  them  now. 

The  barbers  said,  “The  umbrellists  might  do  the  same 
to  us  as  they  did  to  the  war-hatists.” 
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“Yes,”  said  the  paper  hangers,  “we  don’t  trust  them.” 

“Nor  we!”  growled  the  sickleites. 

Now  these  three  groups  talked  and  talked  for  a  long 
time  and,  finally,  they  decided  upon  a  plan.  That  night  they 
began  a  journey.  After  two  days  they  arrived  in  the 
country  of  the  umbrellists,  and  that  afternoon,  when  the 
umbrellists  were  taking  their  after-tea  stroll  in  the  garden, 
the  three  plotters  jumped  out  of  the  bushes  and  slew  the 
trouble  makers. 

“Now,”  they  said,  “we  can  divide  the  world  into  thirds 
without  any  interference.” 

After  this,  years  passed  and  nothing  happened  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  regular  course  of  life.  All  the  people  in  the  world 
ware  under  the  magic  spell  of  the  leaders  and  so  they  fol- 
lowd  their  orders  like  animals.  They  were  forced  to  do 
all  the  work  and  received  only  enough  in  return  to  keep  a 
spark  of  life  in  their  bodies.  Most  of  them  were  thin  and 
weak  from  lack  of  food  and  the  little  bit  of  clothing  they 
had  was  ragged  and  dirty. 

Meanwhile,  the  leaders  were  living  in  luxury  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  best  things  in  life.  Finally,  however,  the  leaders 
grew  tired  of  their  easy  life  and  wanted  some  excitement. 
So  they  had  a  conference  to  decide  what  they  would  do 
to  have  some  fun.  They  quarreled  for  hours  but  could  not 
agree  on  what  should  be  done.  Finally  they  decided  that 
the  only  way  they  could  have  any  fun  was  to  make  their 
people  fight  one  another.  They  all  agreed  on  a  definite  date 
and  went  to  their  several  homes  to  tell  the  poor  people  that 
they  had  to  go  to  war.  After  they  had  had  enough  fun  they 
intended  to  stop  the  war  and  put  the  people  back  to  work. 
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Now  the  barbers  were  very  wise  and  also  very  greedy. 
They  were  tired  of  only  having  a  third  of  the  world  for 
their  own  and  so  they  began  to  scheme  how  they  might 
conquer  the  whole  world.  Then  each  of  them  would  have 
a  third  of  the  world  to  himself.  While  they  plotted,  they 
decided  that  they  couldn’t  depend  on  their  people  to  win 
the  world  for  them  because,  if  the  other  two  groups  found 
out  that  they  were  trying  to  conquer  them,  the  paper 
hangers  and  sickleites  would  join  forces  and  kill  them.  That 
night,  after  the  barbers  had  gone  to  bed,  one  of  them 
dreamed  of  a  plan  to  conquer  the  other  leaders.  Early  the 
next  morning  he  told  the  other  two  barbers  of  his  plan. 

“Tonight,”  he  said,  “we  can  go  to  the  countries  of  the 
other  leaders  and  rob  them  of  their  magic  spells.  Then 
their  peoples  will  no  longer  follow  them.  But  we  shall 
still  have  our  black  shirts  and  so  we  shall  be  able  to  lead 
our  people  against  them  and  easily  win  the  world.” 

The  other  two  barbers  agreed  that  it  was  a  good  plan 
and  that  night  they  set  out  to  accomplish  their  task. 

First,  they  visited  the  country  of  the  paper  hangers. 
There  each  barber  sharpened  up  his  razor  and  shaved  off 
the  mustaches  of  the  paper  hangers. 

Next  they  went  to  the  land  of  the  sickleites  and  there 
each  barber  stole  one  of  the  leader’s  sickles.  When  their 
task  was  done  they  started  home.  But  on  the  way  they 
got  sleepy  and  lay  down  to  take  a  rest.  While  they  were 
sleeping  it  began  to  rain  and,  lo  and  behold,  the  water 
washed  all  the  black  out  of  their  shirts. 

The  next  day,  which  was  to  be  the  day  of  the  war,  the 
leaders  couldn’t  make  their  people  do  anything  because 
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they  had  lost  their  magic  powers.  When  the  poor,  starving 
people  realized  that  the  spells  had  been  broken,  they  rose 
up  against  the  leaders  and  forced  them  to  fight  amongst 
themselves.  Reluctantly  they  entered  the  battle  for  their 
lives.  The  fight  lasted  for  many  hours,  while  each  of  the 
cowardly  leaders  tried  every  trick  he  knew  to  save  his  life. 
In  the  end,  however,  all  the  barbers  were  clipped,  all  the 
sickleites  were  mowed  down  and  all  the  paper  hangers 
were  plastered.  And  everybody  lived  happily  until  some  new 
leaders  came  along. 
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Defense  of  Simplicity 


Joseph  T.  Vinburg,  Jr.  *40 

Y  head  is  like  a  stream  choked  with  ice.  It  is  con- 


±T A  gested,  plugged  up,  feels  as  if  I  had  had  an  intense 
head  cold.  I’ve  been  reading  some  poetry,  some  of  the  worst 
poetry  I  have  ever  read.  It  has  left  my  brain  struggling  in 
a  maelstrom  of  foggy  ideas.  I  feel  like  a  pig  stuck  in  the 
mud,  like  a  bear  with  his  head  in  a  pot  of  honey.  I’m  all 
glued  up  inside  with  didactic  poetry. 

I  sat  down  a  while  ago  with  this  book  for  a  little  relaxa¬ 
tion.  I  shuffled  through  the  poems  and  picked  out  one  which 
looked  interesting.  I  read  a  few  stanzas.  “What  the  devil 
is  this  guy  talking  about?”  On  for  a  few  more  lines,  “Ah, 
a  woman’s  beauty,  great  stuff,”  I  thought  as  I  turned  the 
page.  And  then,  splat,  I  was  in  the  middle  of  some  meta¬ 
physical  horseplay  that  didn’t  look  a  bit  like  a  woman. 
A  lot  of  philosophy  and  Greek  gods.  There  wasn’t  the  least 
bit  of  sense  to  what  he  had  put  down  there  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  he  knew  what  it  was  himself.  All  I  could  think 
of  was  surrealistic  art  translated  into  words.  What  a 
farrago! 

I  read  a  few  more  verses  because  they  say  that  if  you 
read  the  first  fifty  pages  of  a  book  you’ll  begin  to  like  it. 
I  thought  perhaps  this  would  apply  to  poetry,  too,  so  on  I 
stumbled,  wading  across  more  muddy,  senseless  phrases  and 
staggering  through  the  underbrush  of  uninhabited  lines. 
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Finally,  with  a  helpless  gesture,  I  closed  the  book  and  let 
my  head  fall  back  on  the  chair.  I  was  exhausted.  What  a 
workout!  I  had  started  to  read  for  relaxation  and  here  I 
was  all  tied  up  in  knots. 

As  I  reclined  there  with  my  eyes  closed  I  wondered 
why  anyone  would  take  the  trouble  and  time  to  spoil  paper 
with  such  a  jumble  of  words.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out 
it  was  just  a  verbal  hash.  Then  I  started  to  break  up  the 
ice  in  my  brain  with  reflections  on  the  “Why?”  of  poetry. 

Just  why  do  we  read  poetry  ?  Is  it  because  we  want  to 
gain  knowledge?  I  hardly  think  so.  We  do  not  become  in¬ 
trigued  with  a  piece  because  we  want  to  learn  how  to  make 
biscuits  or  what  the  formula  for  falling  objects  is.  There 
are  plenty  of  text  books  which  will  furnish  us  with  these 
facts.  Such  subjects  are  to  be  studied  and  practiced.  They 
take  much  thought,  labor,  and  time  to  read  and  assimilate. 

But  poetry  is  not  like  this.  We  read  poems  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  pleasure.  They  should  slacken  the  hawsers  which 
bind  us  to  the  taut  and  wearisome  business  of  life.  A  poem 
is  a  metrical  composition  produced  or  embellished  by  crea¬ 
tive  imagination.  It  does  not  break  the  shell  of  some  new 
science,  nor  is  it  foaled  from  a  dualistic  process  of  experi¬ 
ment  and  hypothesis.  It  does  not  describe  facts  with  mathe¬ 
matical  precision,  nor  is  the  syllogism  its  main  objective.  It 
is  a  “fine  art  which  expresses  the  beautiful  through  the 
medium  of  metrical  (or  should  we  say  rhythmical)  lan¬ 
guage.”  It  is  not  a  setting  forth  of  scientific  truths  nor  a 
compilation  of  formulae.  It  is  a  creation  of  beautiful 
thoughts  and  emotions  and  as  such  should  be  simple  and 
beautiful. 
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Its  effect  should  be  a  soothing  one.  When  we  have 
spent  hours  at  a  desk  in  the  office,  or  at  some  other  kind  of 
business  which  has  left  us  with  tightened  nerves  and  a 
feeling  that  someone  has  been  hitting  us  over  the  head 
with  a  club,  we  want  relaxation.  We  want  a  change  of 
environment,  and  poetry  should  give  this  to  us.  A  poem 
should  be  like  a  walk  in  the  woods  or  a  swim  in  the  sea. 
It  should  leave  us  exhilarated  and  feeling  fragrant  and 
clean.  A  fresh  breeze  blows  the  cobwebs  from  the  rafters 
of  an  old  bam  and  clears  out  the  musty  air.  A  mountain 
freshet  in  the  spring  sweeps  away  old  leaves,  dead  branches, 
and  dry  grass.  It  leaves  the  hillside  sweet  and  cool.  Poetry 
should  be  like  these,  a  tonic,  a  laxative  that  refreshes  and 
stimulates  our  brain.  It  should  blow  out  the  cobwebs,  make 
our  mental  landscape  bright  and  fertile. 

If  we  have  a  thought  in  poetry  let  us  keep  it  simple 
then.  Make  it  uniform,  condensed,  and  compact.  Make  it 
easily  discernible.  Or  perhaps  we  might  only  potentiate  a 
thought  in  the  lines,  suggest  some  simple  philosophy  that 
is  not  overburdened  with  technicalities.  Or  again,  why  have 
any  thought  at  all?  Be  an  Imagist.  Use  common  language 
and  the  exact  word.  Create  new  rhythms.  Choose  the  subject 
with  abandon.  Airplanes,  automobiles,  and  architecture  in 
modem  life  are  not  unbeautiful. 

Let  us  take  an  imagist  poem.  Conrad  Aiken  says, 
.  .  the  magic  of  phrase  and  sound  is  powerful,  and  it 
takes  one  into  a  fantastic  world.”  A  fantastic  world,  that’s 
what  we  want,  a  world  where  we  can  travel  with  Oisin,  as 
he  did  in  his  fanciful  wanderings,  “with  the  ground  bubbling 
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under  us.”  Take  a  few  lines  from  “Irradiations,”  by  John 
Gould  Fletcher: 

Flickering  of  incessant  rain 
On  flashing  pavements; 

Sudden  scurry  of  umbrellas : 

Bending,  recurved  blossoms  of  the  storm. 

Uneven  tinkling,  the  lazy  rain 
Dripping  from  the  eaves. 

Just  sit  back  now  and  remember,  no,  don’t  read  any 
more.  Really  do  it.  Just  think  about  the  rain.  What  a  quiet, 
restful  sound.  Where  have  you  been  When  it  was  raining? 
Some  place  where  it  was  nice  and  warm  and  soft.  Lie  in 
your  tent  at  camp,  in  the  gently  rocking  cabin  of  your 
boat,  in  a  cottage  on  the  shore  of  a  lake, — you  must  have 
been  in  some  such  place.  Now  just  lie  there  and  listen. 
First,  all  you  can  hear  is  the  rolling  of  the  drops  on  the 
roof.  Now  you  hear  them  splashing  into  the  puddle  outside 
on  the  ground.  Close  your  eyes.  Smell  the  wet,  cool, 
trenchant  odor  of  damp  pines  or  feel  the  soothing  roll  of  the 
long  swells  made  oily  by  the  pattering  rain.  Just  let  your 
mind  wander,  your  muscles  relax,  your  nerves  slacken. 
Do  I  hear  a  snore? 

What  an  easy  feeling;  a  restful  silence  can  be  derived 
from  reading  such  poetry.  It  gives  us  a  vacation  from  the 
salmagundi  of  life.  It  is  an  oasis  in  the  burning  mental 
heat  of  existence.  Read  some  more  of  these  poems ;  “Green 
Symphony,”  “London  Nightfall,”  “Advent,”  “The  Skaters.” 
See  if  you  don’t  learn  the  true  art  of  relaxation. 

William  Wordsworth  also  knew  this  art.  Living,  as  he 
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did,  in  the  Lake  Country  he  realized  the  importance  of 
nature  and  the  beautiful  in  the  program  of  man’s  existence. 
Reflection  on  and  appreciation  of  the  simplicity  of  the  na¬ 
ture  to  which  he  felt  such  a  keen  kinship  is  portrayed  in 
his  “Lines  Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge.”  It  was 
no  series  of  conglomerate  thoughts  that  caused  him  to  say, 
“Ne’er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep!” 

It  is  also  appreciable  that  in  his  “Preface  to  Lyrical 
Ballads,”  he  say s,  “The  principal  object,  then,  proposed  in 
these  poems,  was  to  choose  incidents  and  situations  from 
common  life,  and  to  relate  them  throughout,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  in  a  selection  of  language  really  used  by  men, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  throw  over  them  a  certain  color¬ 
ing  of  imagination  ...”  His  purpose,  then,  was  to  tell  about 
common,  simple  life  in  the  language  of  common,  simple 
men  and  embellish  the  whole  with  a  fertile  imagination. 
This,  it  would  seem  to  me,  could  be  a  worthy  aim  for  any 
poet. 

We  would  look  long  and  diligently  before  we  would  find 
a  man  with  a  greater  love  for  and  appreciation  of  the  simple 
than  Henry  Thoreau.  In  his  very  life  he  clung  to  the  purity 
of  nature  which  was  homologous  with  his  philosophy.  A 
quiet  lake,  the  “impulse  from  a  vernal  wood,”  a  small  hut 
and  solitude;  these  are  the  elements  that  constituted  his 
life.  He  was  happy,  happy  because  he  was  living  with  the 
simple  and  unadulterated.  And  so,  when  we  read  his  poetry, 
we  realize  a  sort  of  propinquity  and  we  are  also  made 
happy  and  contented. 

So  also  with  Robert  Frost;  who  ever  got  a  headache 
from  reading  such  lines  as  these  from  “The  Pasture”? 
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I’m  going  out  to  clean  the  pasture  spring ; 

I’ll  only  stop  to  rake  the  leaves  away 
(And  wait  to  watch  the  water  clear,  I  may)  : 

I  shan’t  be  gone  long. — You  come  too. 

I’m  going  out  to  fetch  the  little  calf 
That’s  standing  by  the  mother.  It’s  so  young, 

It  totters  when  she  licks  it  with  her  tongue. 

I  shan’t  be  gone  long.  — You  come  too. 

Or  who  has  ever  been  entangled  in  a  web  of  intellectual 
chaos  by  reading  such  a  poem  as,  “The  Tuft  of  Flowers'’? 
Its  thought  is  unique,  its  imagaination  vivid;  “  ‘Men  work 
together,’  I  told  him  from  the  heart,  ‘whether  they  work  to¬ 
gether  or  apart.’  ”  Frost  is  on  top  with  what  I  would  call 
“intellectual  suggestion.”  He  gives  us  simple  thoughts  and 
emotions  which  set  our  own  mind  to  work  on  similar  per¬ 
sonal  reflections.  In  his  volume,  “West-Running  Brook,”  he 
shows  himself  to  be  a  half-earnest  synecdochist.  He  gives 
us  a  part  for  the  whole,  sets  up  a  power  of  suggestion  and 
confirms  his  conviction:  “All  that  an  artist  needs  is  sam¬ 
ples.”  And  we  are  all  artists  at  heart. 

Some  intellectuals  are  saying  these  poets  are  too  shal¬ 
low.  I  reply  that  therein  lies  their  beauty.  They  don’t  clutter 
up  their  poetry  with  undefinable  and  unfathomable  thoughts. 
Take  Walter  De  la  Mare’s  impressionistic  piece,  “The 
Listeners.”  It  has  been  said  of  this  poem:  “Never  have 
silence  and  black  night  been  reproduced  more  creepily,  nor 
has  the  symbolism  of  man’s  courage  facing  the  cryptic  rid- 
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die  of  life  been  more  memorably  expressed.”  But  upon 
reading  this  poem  do  you  feel  a  powerful  symbolism 
burning  through  the  lines?  Would  you  know  that  the 
“Traveler”  was  “facing  the  cryptic  riddle  of  life”  from  sim¬ 
ply  reading  the  story?  I  didn’t  and  I  don’t  think  anyone 
else  can  honestly  say  that  he  interpreted  it  this  way. 
However,  everyone  will  agree  that  “never  have  silence  and 
black  night  been  reproduced  more  ereepily.”  This  is 
enough  for  me.  Why  spoil  the  impression  by  reading  in  a 
schoolboy  moral  ? 

“The  Poet  of  the  Blackbird,”  Francis  Ledwidge,  might 
well  be  taken  to  exemplify  our  platform.  This  poet  has  a 
great  deal  of  nature  and  not  much  message.  He  has  a 
definitely  good  mood.  His  work  is  full  of  quiet  and  evening. 
He  sings  of,  “Spring  and  Autumn,”  “Dawn,”  and  “Evening 
in  May.”  If  anyone  should  have  the  audacity  to  read  a 
meaning  into  such  lines  as  these  he  should  be  excom¬ 
municated. 


When  the  clouds  shake  their  hyssops,  and  the  rain 
Like  holy  water  falls  upon  the  plain, 

’Tis  sweet  to  gaze  upon  the  springing  grain 
And  see  your  harvest  born. 

And  sweet  the  little  breeze  of  melody 
The  blackbird  puffs  upon  the  budding  tree, 

While  the  poppy  lights  upon  the  lea 
And  blazes  ’mid  the  com. 
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The  skylark  soars  the  freshening  shower  to  hail, 

And  the  meek  daisy  holds  aloft  her  pail, 

And  Spring  all  radiant  by  the  wayside  pale 
Sets  up  her  rock  and  reel. 

See  how  she  weaves  her  mantle  fold  on  fold, 

Hemming  the  woods  and  carpeting  the  wold. 

Her  warp  is  of  green,  her  woof  the  gold, 

The  spinning  world  her  wheel. 

Perhaps  along  with  this  Irish  poet  we  should  call  as 
witnesses  and  specimens  his  countrymen,  Padraie  Colum 
and  Joseph  Campbell.  Colum,  the  peasant  voice  in  Irish 
poetry,  is  inspired  by  the  soil  and  fundamental  life.  Al¬ 
though  he  is  harsh  and  powerful  at  times,  his  lines  being 
well  developed  and  strong,  he  never  becomes  involved  in 
the  midst  of  a  meaningless  gibberish  such  as  the  poet  whom 
I  have  just  been  reading.  His  poetry  is  always  personal  and 
he  clearly  thinks  that  the  simple  things  are  best. 

One  poem  is  sufficient  to  exemplify  all  the  simplicity, 
beauty  and  intense  feeling  of  Joseph  Campbell.  It  adds 
another  feather  to  our  cap  when  we  say  that  the  simple 
things  in  life  are  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful. 


The  Old  Woman 

As  a  white  candle 
In  a  holy  place, 

So  is  the  beauty 
Of  an  aged  face. 
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As  the  spent  radiance 
Of  the  winter  sun, 

So  is  a  woman 
With  her  travail  done. 

Her  brood  gone  from  her, 

And  her  thoughts  as  still 
As  the  waters 

Under  a  ruined  mill. 

Perhaps  these  are  the  selections  of  a  meretricious  mind. 
All  right,  ponder  over  your  hidden  meanings  and  cumber¬ 
some  thought.  I  will  still  get  more  enjoyment,  relaxation, 
and  appreciation  out  of  a  poem  such  as  this  one  of  W.  H. 
Davies,  which  seems  to  sum  up  all  I  have  been  trying  to  say. 

Leisure 

What  is  this  life  if,  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

No  time  to  stand  beneath  the  boughs 
And  stare  as  long  as  sheep  or  cows. 

No  time  to  see,  when  woods  we  pass, 

Where  squirrels  hide  their  nuts  in  grass. 

No  time  to  see  in  broad  daylight, 

Streams  full  of  stars,  like  skies  at  night. 
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No  time  to  turn  at  Beauty’s  glance, 

And  watch  her  feet,  how  they  can  dance. 

\ 

No  time  to  wait  till  her  mouth  can 
Enrich  that  smile  her  eyes  began. 

A  poor  life  this  if,  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 


Night  Before  Sunday 

Joseph  G.  Dever  *42 

Night  before  Sunday,  up  the  Square, 

Eight  o’clock  and  the  whole  mob  there. 

Mass  tomorrow,  hell  tonight; 

Fiver  in  the  pocket,  life’s  all  right! 

Saturday  payday,  work  all  wedk, 

Smile  at  the  boss  with  my  tongue  in  my  cheek ; 
Hate  the  Dog,  but  I  have  to  live; 

Ma  gets  eight  bucks,  all  I  can  give. 

Got  a  girl  named  Peggy  (gee,  she’s  nice!), 
Never  to  be  showered  with  my  mom’s  rice. 
Hope  she’ll  wait,  but  I’m  kinda  scared, 

Marry  her  now  if  I  only  dared. 

There’s  a  college  kid  with  a  lotta  dough, 

Takes  her  out,  puts  on  quite  a  show. 

With  a  car  and  clothes  and  classy  talk, 

Cut  me  down  to  a  Sunday  walk. 
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I  should  hate  him  but  I  don’t  care, 
If  I  was  him,  I  could  do  my  share 
Of  showing  off,  impress  my  gal ; 
Without  the  money,  she’s  just  a  pal. 


Night  before  Sunday,  beer’s  the  thing, 
To  her  a  waster,  to  my  pals,  a  king ; 
Not  bad  fellas,  a  little  wild, 

Can’t  expect  these  guys  to  be  mild 
Chained  to  a  thing  called  society. 
Sometimes  I  think  it’s  a  break  for  me 
To  work  for  a  Dog  and  help  my  pals 
Drink  their  beer  and  kiss  their  gals. 
(Peggy  Malone’s  at  a  Prom  tonight, 
Guess  I’ll  raise  some  hell  all  right.) 
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Night  before  Sunday,  up  the  Square, 
All  the  gang  is  waitin’  there; 

Money  in  the  pocket,  board  all  paid 
(Dog  in  the  kennel,  pile  all  made). 
Start  at  Murphy’s,  “Pick”  is  flat, 

Kids  start  a  row  right  off  the  bat. 
Out  of  the  door  before  the  Law 
Noses  ’round  with  his  temptin’  jaw. 
Slug  a  bar-keep ;  hardly  think, 

But  hit  a  cop  and  you’re  in  the  clink. 
Touch  every  joint  to  the  city  line, 
Them  that’s  standin’  is  doin’  fine. 

Back  to  the  Square  on  the  other  side, 
Driftin’  in  like  an  ocean  tide. 

Young,  but  old;  you’ll  never  know 
We’re  the  same  gang  you  saw  go 
Out  from  Murphy’s  at  quarter  of  nine. 
(Fifteen  beers  and  I’m  feelin’  fine.) 

(Peggy  Malone  at  a  Prom  tonight, 
Bet  she’s  kind  of  a  pretty  sight. 

Bet  she  lets  him  kiss  her,  too, 

Nothin’  makin’  her  play  me  true.) 
Two  o’clock  and  I’m  on  the  stairs, 
Ma’s  asleep  on  a  thousand  cares ; 
Thinks  I’m  gonna  be  like  my  dad, 
Boozin’  round  makes  her  kinda  sad. 
Mass  in  the  mornin’,  Holy  Gee! 

Me  lit  up  like  a  Christmas  tree. 
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Peggy  Malone  and  a  walk  on  Sunday, 

Drunk  tonight,  but  I’ll  work  hard  Monday. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  crawlin’  by 
Thursday  and  Friday  we’re  gettin’  dry. 

Night  before  Sunday,  it  won’t  be  long, 

Up  in  the  Square  breakin’  out  in  song. 

Suit  all  pressed,  shoes  all  shined, 

Hair  all  slicked,  nothin’  on  my  mind. 

( ’Cept  Peggy  Malone  and  a  diamon’  ring. 

Boy,  you  oughta  see  that  thing; 

Showed  it  to  me  the  very  first  one, 

Makes  me  think  what  I  mighta  done. 

Sparkles  and  glitters  like  ginger  ale, 

Musta  cost  him  a  lotta  kale. 

Shrug  my  shoulders,  fake  a  smile, 

Kid’s  bubblin’  over  all  the  while; 

Peggy  Malone’s  got  a  ring  tonight, 

Guess  I’ll  raise  some  hell  all  right.) 

Night  before  Sunday — that’s  the  life, 

Big  brother  to  the  gal  what  should  be  my  wife. 
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Our  Lady’s  Admiral 

Joseph  G.  Dever  *42 

Richard  the  Rock  is  gone  to  sea, 

And  the  navy  is  wicked  as  it  can  be. 

“Up  with  the  anchor,  lads,  heave  it  away, 

Richard  the  Rock  is  here  to  stay. 

Ho  there  matey,  down  on  your  knees, 

Blessed  Lady’s  watching  from  the  Pleiades. 

Thomas  Aquinas  is  in  his  bunk; 

Here’s  one  wagon  that  won’t  be  sunk.” 

Richard’s  a  sailor  with  a  girl  in  every  port; 

Prom  Boston  clear  to  China  he  pays  Our  Lady  court. 
Cleaned  up  the  navy  in  four  years’  time, 

With  Thomas  Aquinas  and  one  thin  dime, 

Ten  penny  pamphlets  and  the  navy’s  pride  .  .  .  ; 

Davy  Jones  caught  Satan  on  the  starboard  side. 

White  robe,  black  robe,  duffel  bags  are  awed; 

Aquinas,  “Lord*  and  Mary,  and  an  admiral  named  God, 
Helped  the  Rocky  Richard  put  the  Devil  in  the  sea, 

It’s  the  navy  and  Aquinas,  and  a  Holy  Bunk  for  me. 

— Joseph  G.  Dever,  ’42 
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"A  Shepherdess  of  Sheep” 

Francis  J.  Lally  40 

IT  was  in  the  company  of  Charles  Dickens  that  Thomas 
James  Thompson  first  met  an  accomplished  pianist 
named  Christiana  Weller  in  1844.  Encouraged  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  author,  Thompson  prevailed  upon  her  hesitating 
parents  and  married  Miss  Weller  one  year  later.  Two  chil¬ 
dren  were  born,  Elizabeth  in  1846,  and  Alice  in  1847.  Both 
were  to  attain  the  highest  honors  in  art  and  literature. 

Their  early  life  was  spent  in  Italy  where  they  were 
ably  educated  by  a  discerning  father — “a  man,”  as  Alice 
describes  him,  “whose  silence  seems  better  worth  inter¬ 
preting  than  the  speech  of  many  another  .  .  .  his  reserve 
was  life  long.  Loving  literature,  he  never  lifted  a  pen  except 
to  write  a  letter.  He  had  an  exquisite  style  from  which  to 
refrain.  The  things  he  abstained  from  were  all  exquisite.” 
Although  she  seldom  spoke  of  him  it  was  her  father  whose 
spirit  was  transmitted  to  the  young  poetess,  and  it  is  this 
spirit  of  restraint  which  we  shall  find  so  characteristic  of 
the  future  Alice  Meynell. 

When  the  girls  were  about  twenty  years  old,  the 
Thompsons  returned  to  England,  where  Elizabeth  attended 
art  school,  later  returning  to  study  on  the  Continent.  The 
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young  artist  (in  spite  of  her  mother’s  hatred  of  war), 
chose  battle  and  soldiery  for  her  subject  matter.  The  “Roll 
Call”  in  1870,  a  picture  admired  by  Queen  as  well  as  com¬ 
moner,  placed  Elizabeth  Thompson  (later  Lady  Butler)  in 
the  first  rank  of  British  painters  and  almost  made  her  the 
first  woman  academician. 

Meanwhile,  Alice  had  been  slowly  perfecting  her  tech¬ 
nique  by  composing  short  lyrics  out  of  her  perpetual 
melancholy.  Well  read  in  the  literature  of  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  Keats,  and  especially  Shelley,  Alice  received  from 
the  last  of  these  a  spiritual  impetus  which  hurried  her  to 
the  inevitable.  “It  was  by  no  sudden  counter-revolution,” 
she  writes,  “but  slowly  and  gradually  that  I  returned  to  the 
hard,  old,  common  path  of  submission  and  self-discipline, 
which  soon  brought  me  to  the  gates  of  the  Catholic 
Church.” 

A  few  years  earlier  Mrs.  Thompson  had  secretly  joined 
the  faith,  and  Elizabeth  followed  one  year  after  her  sister. 

“My  reason  for  joining  the  church,”  Alice  says,  “is  my 
reason  for  remaining  in  it — its  administration  of  morals.” 
Because  of  her  conversion  the  young  poetess  had  suspected 
that  further  poetry  would  be  poorly  received,  yet  in  a 
spirit  of  sacrifice  she  expresses  her  submission  and  faith 
in  “The  Young  Neophyte.” 

Who  knows  what  days  I  answer  for  today? 

Giving  the  bud  I  give  the  flower.  I  bow 
This  yet  unfaded  and  a  faded  brow ; 

Bending  these  knees  and  feeble  knees,  I  pray. 

She  was  accepted  into  the  faith  by  a  Jesuit  who  was 
very  much  interested  in  her  work,  and  who  encouraged  her 
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to  write  in  prose  as  well  as  poetry.  Through  this  friendship, 
which  was  ended  by  mutual  consent,  “in  keeping  with  the 
strict  precautionary  rules  of  the  priesthood,”  Alice  Thomp¬ 
son  (Meynell)  produced  some  of  her  finest  poetry. 
“Thoughts  in  Separation”  reflects  the  rending  which  the 
young  poetess  tried  so  hard  to  heal. 

The  termination  of  this  friendship  also  was  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  produced  the  famous  poem,  “Renouncement,” 
which  Rossetti  (who  knew  it  by  heart)  considered  one  of 
the  three  best  sonnets  ever  written  by  women. 

With  poetry  of  such  high  order  streaming  from  her 
pen,  publication  was  almost  inevitable  and  in  1875  Preludes 
appeared,  suitably  illustrated  by  her  distinguished  sister. 
(“Renouncement”  was,  for  some  reason,  not  included  in 
this  volume.)  John  Ruskin,  whom  Alice  had  met  with  her 
painter-sister,  was  one  of  the  first  to  acclaim  the  poet,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  some  of  the  work  was  “the  finest  thing  .  .  . 
yet  seen  or  felt  in  modem  verse.”  Tennyson  gruffed 
pleasantly,  “Others  weary  me  with  their  sendings,  but  your 
poems  I  have  to  get  for  myself.” 

Preludes  was  very  limited  in  edition  and  a  second 
volume  of  verse,  substantially  the  same  as  the  first,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1893.  It  was  a  review  of  Preludes  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette ,  in  which  was  quoted  the  sonnet,  “My  Heart  Shall 
Be  Thy  Garden,”  that  led  Mr.  Meynell  to  seek  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  author.  In  January  of  1877  the  two  announced 
their  engagement  and  were  married  that  autumn. 

The  same  year  witnessed  Elizabeth’s  marriage  to  Major 
William  Butler. 

Before  her  second  volume  of  verse,  Mrs.  Meynell  had 
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permitted  an  editor  to  publish  a  group  of  her  essays  (which 
she  had  been  writing  for  some  time  in  W.  E.  Henley’s 
National  Observer ) ,  under  the  title,  Rhythm  of  Life.  Even 
before  its  release  Coventry  Patmore  had  praised  highly  this 
young  poet,  but  insisted  that  prose  was  her  forte  and  that 
in  this  portion  of  her  work  she  was  truly  a  “genius.”  Henley, 
a  severe  editor,  and  sparse  in  his  praise  as  any  good  editor 
should  be,  begged  her  for  more  essays. 

With  all  this  writing,  as  well  as  her  constant  help  in 
the  editing  of  The  Weekly  Register  and  later  Merry  Eng¬ 
land,  both  of  which  her  husband  was  publishing,  Mrs. 
Meynell  bore  eight  children  and  cared  for  them  without 
stint. 

In  1887  the  Meynells  welcomed  a  new  figure  into  their 
large  household, — Francis  Thompson  was  accepted  from  the 
streets  of  London,  as  an  addition  to  their  rapidly  increasing 
family.  If  the  Meynells  had  done  nothing  but  this  one  act 
of  charity  their  names  would  be  literary  history.  No  better 
description  of  Thompson’s  dependence  on  Mrs.  Meynell  can 
be  found  than  his  “Manus  Animam  Pinxit,” 

Lady  who  holdst  on  me  dominion ! 

Within  your  spirit’s  arms  I  stay  me  fast 
Against  the  fell 

Immitigate  ravening  of  the  gates  of  hell ; 

And  claim  my  right  in  you,  most  hardly  won, 

Of  chaste  fidelity  upon  the  chaste. 

“The  Muse,”  as  Mr.  Meynell  puts  it,  “has  her  jeal¬ 
ousies.”  From  her  marriage  in  1877  till  1893,  Alice  Meynell 
produced  no  verse,  though  prose  poured  continually  from 
her  prolific  pen. 
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Lytton’s  Portrait 


From  a  letter  received  from  Olivia  Meynell 
Sowerby,  to  whom  Francis  Thompson  wrote  such 
poems  as  “To  Olivia.”  Speaking  of  this  portrait 
of  her  mother,  now  in  the  Thompson  Room  at 
Boston  College,  she  wrote,  “I  think  it  is  wonder¬ 
fully  successful — being  a  composite  portrait  of  her 
beauty  in  youth  with  her  expressiveness  in  age.” 

Mr.  Wilfred  Meynell,  the  husband  of  Alice  Mey¬ 
nell,  who  is  now  in  his  88th  year,  has  written: 
“This  portrait  of  my  Alice  was  received  with 
universal  acclaimings  as  the  best  likeness  of  her 
in  existence.  This  is  my  fixed  belief.” 


A  few  years  before  his  death  in  1896,  “a  shadow”  (as 
Viola  Meynell  calls  it)  fell  across  the  long  and  intimate 
friendship  between  her  mother  and  Coventry  Patmore.  She 
still,  however,  considered  his  poetry  the  finest  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  period,  and  he,  for  his  part,  never  ceased  to  consider 
her  the  only  living  woman  of  “distinction.”  When  the  tele¬ 
gram  announcing  his  death  arrived,  Viola  remembers  her 
mother  leaving  the  family  party  and  going  into  the  draw¬ 
ing  room.  “I  can  remember,”  she  said,  “having  no  proper 
realization  of  what  had  happened, — only  horror  that  my 
mother  should  go  into  a  dark  room  alone  and  remain  there.” 

Even  before  Patmore’s  death,  Mrs.  Meynell  had  found 
a  new  admirer  among  the  literary  great.  As  the  yet  un¬ 
known  Max  Beerbohm  deplored  pleasantly,  “Between  her 
and  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  the  shuttlecock  of  praise  has 
flashed  incessantly  .  .  .  and  now,  hark!  the  infrequent  voice 
of  George  Meredith  is  raised  in  her  honor.”  Her  home  was 
at  this  time  the  meeting  place  for  all  the  aspiring  litera- 
teurs.  Here  were  welcomed  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Lionel  John¬ 
son,  Oscar  Wilde  (and  brother  Willie),  W.  B.  Yeats, 
Katherine  Tynan,  and  a  host  of  others. 

A  new  volume  of  verse  called  Other  Poems  appeared  in 
1896  containing  the  oft-quoted  “Shepherdess.”  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1897  by  The  Children,  a  group  of  discerning  essays 
on  youngsters,  particularly  her  own.  Everard,  finding  him¬ 
self  a  character  in  “The  Boy,”  revolted  at  what  he  thought 
was  a  “betrayal.”  “To  be  an  article,  instead  of  being  a  son,” 
he  wept. 

In  1901,  Mrs.  Meynell  made  a  trip  to  America,  lecturing 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities,  and  making  her  home  with 
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an  “exquisite”  friend,  Agnes  Tobin  of  California.  Because 
of  her  friend’s  delicate  health  she  was  unable  to  be  a  guest 
of  the  President’s  wife,  in  spite  of  repeated  invitations. 
While  in  America  a  group  of  former  poems,  with  a  few  ad¬ 
ditions,  was  published  by  her  husband  under  the  title  Later 
Poems. 

From  1901  to  1909,  Alice  Meynell,  severely  affected  by 
the  loss  of  her  protege,  Francis  Thompson,  in  1907,  and  her 
mother  a  few  years  later,  wrote  very  little,  until,  with  a 
supreme  effort,  she  roused  her  melancholy  spirit  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  group  of  essays  entitled  Ceres  Runaway.  This  long- 
awaited  volume  was  well  received  by  critics  and  public. 

One  year  later,  after  the  death  of  Sir  William  Butler,  a 
retired  army  officer,  Alice  Meynell  accompanied  her  sister, 
Lady  Butler,  to  Ireland,  where  her  “literary”  eye  arranged 
the  proof  sheets  for  the  General’s  autobiography. 

Soon  after  this  task  she  was  asked  to  correct  and  put 
in  final  form  the  works  of  her  now  deceased  friend,  George 
Meredith.  She  also  contributed  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
tanica  an  article  on  Mrs.  Browning.  In  1912,  Mrs.  Meynell 
wrote  a  delightful  “long  essay”  called  “Mary,  the  Mother 
of  Jesus,”  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  a  literary  affinity 
to  the  young  Chesterton  whom  she  greatly  admired.  “If  I 
had  been  a  man,”  she  boasted,  “and  large,  I  should  have 
been  Chesterton.” 

After  moving  to  Greatham,  a  beautiful  family  estate, 
Mrs.  Meynell  yearned  once  more  for  the  country  of  her 
youth,  Italy  and  Rome.  Thus  in  1912  and  1913,  she  traveled 
on  the  Continent.  Upon  her  return  she  found  herself  one 
of  the  leading  popular  candidates  for  the  laureateship. 
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In  this  same  year  she  published  her  Collected  Poems,  a 
fine  compilation  of  former  poems,  with  a  number  of  later 
ones  added.  Then  also  followed  Collected  Essays,  of  which 
Alfred  Noyes  said,  ‘‘What  a  marvelous  volume — far  and 
away  the  most  significant  and  beautiful  collection  of  essays 
in  the  English  language.” 

In  1922,  the  Oxford  University  Press  selected  her  best 
prose  and  published  a  book  of  essays  called  Second  Person 
Singular.  These  are  so  carefully  compiled  that  they  contain, 
according  to  her  daughter,  “a  perfect  summary  of  her 
thought  and  style.” 

She  left  her  last  poems  with  a  friend  to  publish  post¬ 
humously,  saying,  “I  don’t  leave  this  to  my  husband  because 
I  don’t  want  to  talk  to  him  of  my  decease.”  This  remark  was 
typical  of  Mrs.  Meynell’s  whole  life.  She  always  disliked 
to  talk  of  death,  anyone’s,  even  those  very  closeto  her  heart. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  years  before,  she  had 
excluded  Gray’s  “Elegy”  from  an  Anthology  of  English 
Poets  and  thereby  incurred  the  biting  wrath  of  critics  and 
reviewers. 

Her  daughter,  Viola,  records  that  near  the  last 
moments  of  her  life  she  whispered,  “This  is  not  tragic,  I 
am  happy.”  She  died  in  her  sleep  at  dawn  on  November  22, 
1922. 

In  poetry,  Mrs.  Meynell  insisted  primarily  upon  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  thought ;  there  must  be,  she  argued,  some  intellec¬ 
tual  power  behind  every  verse  of  good  poetry, — preferably 
complex  and  with  mental  appeal.  Her  first  question  in  judg¬ 
ing  verse  was  Che  pensi?  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  her 
poetry  “pulls  you  up”  (to  use  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  phrase), 
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and  demands  rereading?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  each  of  her 
poems  has  a  thought,  definite  and  precise,  and  even  if  it  be 
recurrent,  always  original?  Is  it  any  wonder,  either,  that 
the  most  intellectual  poet  of  her  day,  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore, 
was  considered  by  her  to  be  the  greatest? 

Intelleetualism  to  Mrs.  Meynell  did  not  mean  rationaliz¬ 
ing,  abstruse  work,  for  she  insisted  upon  simplicity  and  reti¬ 
cence.  Her  own  poetry  shows  this  quality  far  better  than 
any  of  her  contemporaries.  “The  Lady  Poverty”  condemns 
a  society  by  a  mere  comparison, — so  simply  done  that  its 
keen  edge  is  not  felt  till  the  wound  is  deep,  its  thundering 
indictment  is  heard  only  in  echo.  Yet  more  famous,  no 
doubt,  is  her  “Shepherdess,”  in  which  the  oft-quoted  de¬ 
scription  of  her  dearly  loved  friend,  the  late  Agnes  Tobin  of 
San  Francisco,  is  an  exquisite  description  of  her  own  purity 
of  soul: 

She  is  so  circumspect  and  right; 

She  has  her  soul  to  keep. 

She  walks, — the  lady  of  my  delight, 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 

Even  to  the  most  casual  observer  of  the  period,  Mrs. 
Meynell  must  stand  out  from  her  contemporaries.  Follow 
no  “movements,”  she  said,  individuality  is  one  sign  of 
power.  The  only  certainty  for  those  in  movements  is  that 
they  will  sink  to  oblivion  “forgotten  in  a  batch.”  Fully  con¬ 
scious  of  this  fact,  her  poetry  reflects  no  influence  from  the 
distinguished  of  her  age.  She  treads  her  path  alone,  too 
strong  to  beg  from  the  strong,  too  strong  to  take  from  the 
weak. 

In  the  mother  of  eight  children  it  is  only  natural  that 
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we  should  look  for  an  understanding  of  children.  We  do 
not  look  in  vain.  In  the  poem  to  her  granddaughter,  “To 
Sylvia;  Two  Years  Old,”  we  find  the  true  expression  of 
mother  love.  However,  for  a  complete  and  unerring  probe 
of  a  child’s  mind,  to  me,  “Intimations  of  Mortality”  is  un¬ 
excelled.  It  is  always  a  danger,  Francis  Thompson  warns 
us,  in  writing  child  poetry,  to  lift  the  child  up  to  our  level 
(and  easier  too),  than  to  stoop  our  adult  heads  to  the  level 
of  the  child.  Mrs.  Meynell  avoids  this  almost  unavoidable 
fault  in  the  following  poem. 

Intimations  of  Mortality 

It  knows  but  will  not  tell. 

Awake,  alone,  it  counts  its  father’s  years — 

How  few  are  left — its  mother’s.  Ah,  how  well 
It  knows  of  death,  in  tears. 

If  any  of  the  three — 

Parents  and  child — believe  they  have  prevailed 
To  keep  the  secret  of  mortality, 

I  know  that  two  have  failed. 

The  third,  the  lonely,  keeps 

One  secret — a  child’s  knowledge.  When  they  come 
At  night  to  ask  wherefore  the  sweet  one  weeps, 

Those  hidden  lips  are  dumb. 

In  originality  of  expression  Mrs.  Meynell  certainly 
led  her  generation, — not  a  mean  task!  She  had  the  rare  gift 
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of  flashing  before  our  eyes  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  an 
ordinary  subject, — and  all  this  in  the  space  of  a  line.  “Ma¬ 
ternity”  is  a  delightful  example  of  originality  of  idea  in 
flawless  verse. 

One  wept  whose  only  child  was  dead, 

New-born,  ten  years  ago. 

“Weep  not;  he  is  in  bliss,”  they  said. 

She  answered,  “Even  so, 

“Ten  years  ago  was  born  in  pain 
A  child,  not  now  forlorn. 

But  oh,  ten  years  ago,  in  vain, 

A  mother,  a  mother  was  bom.” 

Originality  was  as  much  a  part  of  her  prose  as  her 
poetry.  One  can  see  in  her  late  essays  the  paradox  that 
Chesterton  was  to  perfect, — not  as  obvious  perhaps,  but  as 
powerful.  She  also  had  a  “provocative”  way  of  expressing 
her  opinions,  annoying,  but  not  misunderstandable.  The  pro¬ 
verbial  example  of  this  quality  was  in  a  discussion  of 
Ruskin,  where  she  enclosed  in  parenthesis  the  remark  that : 
“Ruskin,  at  this  time,  and  ever  after,  used  ‘which’  where 
‘that’  would  be  more  correct  and  less  inelegant.  He  probably 
had  the  habit  from  him  who  did  more  than  any  other  to 
disorganize  the  English  language — that  is,  Gibbon.” 

As  a  critic  cleverly  remarked:  “We  picture  Gibbon’s 
own  astonishment  when  this  judgment  is  whispered  along 
‘the  line  of  the  Elysian  shades.’  He  may  have  expected  it, 
he  may  even  have  humbled  himself  for  its  coming;  but  the 
manner  of  its  coming  he  could  not  have  foreseen.  ‘In  a  pa¬ 
renthesis,’  we  hear  him  gasp  as  he  sinks  back  on  his  couch 
of  asphodel.” 
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Besides  this  cleverness  of  phrase  and  form  in  her  prose, 
Mrs.  Meynell  had  a  preciseness  of  thought, — compact  as  a 
seed  and  as  potentially  great,  varying  in  degree  as  the  mind 
that  received  it.  It  has  been  called  a  “distillation”  of 
thought,  but  somehow  “distillation”  sounds  too  fluid  for  it; 
rather  a  sublimation, — crystal  and  unalterable,  as  were  the 
sureties  of  that  powerful  intellect. 

Since  her  death,  Alice  Meynell  has  become  less  popular, 
but  by  no  means  forgotten.  Almost  every  anthology  con¬ 
tains  many  of  her  poems,  and  books  on  her  life  and  work 
are  readily  available.  Ours  is  the  age  of  “movements”  and 
Mrs.  Meynell  would  have  no  part  in  them, — even  spiritually. 
As  Thompson  says  of  her  poetry,  “It  is  poetry,  the  spiritual 
voice  of  which  will  become  audible  when  the  ‘high  noises’ 
of  today  have  followed  the  feet  that  made  them.” 

The  able  defender  of  our  own  age,  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
speaks  thus  of  her,  “She  was  deservedly  famous  long  before 
I  had  the  honour  of  any  personal  knowledge  of  her;  but  I 
will  venture  the  prophecy  that  her  fullest  fame  is  yet  to 
come.  The  whole  modern  world  must  commeasurably  en¬ 
large  itself  before  it  comes  near  the  measure  of  her  mind.” 

Assured,  then,  by  such  outstanding  literary  figures  we 
feel  certain  (and  with  no  small  reason),  that  she,  who 
spanned  three-quarters  of  a  century,  beginning  with 
Dickens  and  ending  with  Chesterton,  shall  not  be  forgotten 
with  its  passing,  and  that  a  new  literary  world  shall  not 
neglect  the  work  and  message  of  the  one 

“Whose  spirit  sure  is  lineal  to  that 
Which  sang  ‘Magnificat’.” 
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Helsinki:  Street  Scene 


White-caped  men  march  in  the  streets 
on  the  white-lying  snow, 
men  with  faces  numbed  of  meaning 
with  dull  haste  through  the  cold. 

The  high  flashing  steel  vultures  are  fled, 
their  cursed  bomb-eggs  dropped, 
shattered  and  charred  the  heart  of  the  city 
where  soldiers  trudge. 

Blunt  gray  steel  carbines  swing  from  stiff  shoulders, 
blunt  white  hands  grip  the  stocks, 
the  slim  frosted  muzzle  of  antiaircraft 
whines  on  its  mountings. 

The  white  cold  breaker  engulfs  the  streets, 

men  with  frozen  hands  and  scalded  hearts; 
where  the  wave  bursts  on  the  border 
red  blood  will  thicken  in  pools 
on  the  cold  white  shore. 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 
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Hell  on  Ice 

Joseph  T.  Vinburg,  Jr.  *40 

AT  exactly  four  o’clock  the  Russian  attack  began.  Using 
the  long  shadows  of  the  afternoon  as  a  camouflage 
they  moved  out  onto  the  ice.  Oozing  out  from  between  the 
trees  they  looked  like  an  army  of  bears  in  their  heavy 
skin  coats.  Before  there  were  twenty-five  of  them  beyond 
the  fringe  of  darkness  the  Finnish  sentry  had  spotted  them. 
His  cry  rang  out  across  the  frozen  expanse  and  chilled  the 
blood  of  the  charging  men.  Twice  before  that  day  they  had 
ventured  out  on  this  treacherous  pitfall  and  after  each 
attempt  they  had  come  back  totally  defeated,  dragging  the 
frozen  and  wounded  with  them.  This  time,  their  hands  and 
faces  frozen  by  the  bleak  northern  Boreas,  they  were  barely 
able  to  clasp  their  heavy  rifles  and  their  bleeding  feet 
moved  with  the  deadly  tread  of  Zombies. 

No  sooner  had  they  come  within  firing  distance  than 
the  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  threw  off  its 
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mantle  of  purple  and  blazed  forth  with  a  dissolving  burst 
of  fire.  On  they  struggled,  falling  by  the  tens,  crimsoning 
the  snow  with  their  already  chilled  blood,  begging  the 
others  to  turn  back.  But  there  was  no  turning  back  this 
time;  better  to  run  forward  blindly  into  the  face  of  certain 
death  than  to  flee  back  to  another  night  of  suffering, 
hunger,  and  cold.  Feebly  they  fired  their  leaden  rifles  as 
they  ran,  never  bothering  to  aim  at  anything ;  what  was  the 
use  of  aiming  at  something  you  couldn’t  see?  Some  even 
threw  their  rifles  down  in  the  snow  and  staggered  on 
blindly,  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  cumbersome  weight.  Back  at 
the  camp  there  was  an  officer  who  would  stand  a  man  up 
against  the  wall  for  throwing  down  a  rifle.  What  difference 
did  that  make  ?  Death  was  inevitable  anyway. 

Above  the  roar  of  the  gunfire  began  to  grow  a  new 
sound.  As  the  charging  men  heard  it  they  stopped  and 
turned  their  bloody  faces  to  the  sky.  Nine  Russian  bombers 
were  hurtling  out  of  the  orange  and  gray  of  the  sunset. 
Grasping  the  new  ray  of  hope  the  charging  men  snatched 
up  their  frozen  rifles  and  shouted  a  hoarse  cry  into  the 
deafening  drone  of  the  motors.  In  the  woods  the  sound  of 
sharply  spitting  rifles  decreased  only  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  sickening  whine  and  splat  of  the  antiaircraft.  Long 
tongues  of  fire  belched  up  out  of  the  dusk.  Up  among  the 
heavy  planes  bright  bursts  of  death  rained  their  missiles 
on  gleaming  wings  and  fuselages. 

Soon  a  black  messenger  of  destruction  came  driving 
down  from  one  of  the  planes  and  landed  in  the  woods  to  the 
left  of  the  firing.  It  came  splintering  through  the  trees  and 
landed  with  a  dull  roar  as  snow,  earth,  and  shattered  rock 
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were  hurled  into  the  sky.  Another  came  spiraling  through 
the  cold  blueness  and  wasted  itself  in  the  thick  ice  along 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  As  the  planes  traveled  out  over  the 
frozen  surface  they  released  their  fusillade  of  black  bombs. 
Out  across  the  white  ice  they  came,  bursting  great  black, 
jagged  holes  in  the  ermine  surface,  sending  white  waterfalls 
of  spray  into  the  air. 

Closer  they  came  to  the  Russian  troops  and  even  the 
firing  ceased  from  the  woods.  What  was  the  matter  with 
the  fools?  Didn’t  they  realize  that  it  was  their  own  men 
they  were  firing  upon  ?  But  the  black-winged  vultures  never 
veered  from  their  course.  By  this  time  the  infantry  out  on 
the  ice  realized  the  fate  which  awaited  them  and  they  were 
fleeing  in  every  direction.  With  the  hope  of  being  spared 
from  death,  which  they  had  been  driving  into  a  minute  be¬ 
fore,  the  poor  devils  crawled  and  stumbled  across  the  bloody 
surface  erratically. 

Finally,  the  bombers  were  directly  above  them  and  three 
finned  missiles  floated  heavily  earthward.  The  men 
screamed  in  terror  and  threw  themselves  onto  the  ice, 
burying  their  faces  in  the  snow  to  shut  out  their  unavoid¬ 
able  doom.  Some  stood  stupefied,  charmed  into  a  paralytic 
trance  by  the  sudden  change  of  events.  And  then  it  came, 
that  heavy-footed  roar.  And  a  split  second  after  it  another 
and  another,  thundering  onto  the  ice.  Immediately  after 
the  impact  there  was  a  crushing,  rumbling  sound  as  the 
heavy  blocks  of  ice  rolled  into  each  other.  Men  were  thrown 
into  the  air  as  tenpins  on  a  bowling  alley.  Kicking  and 
writhing  they  fell  back  into  the  frozen  mess  and  were 
lost  beneath  the  turning,  sinking  cakes.  Great  cracks  opened 
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up  across  the  frozen  crust  and  men  were  swallowed  up  in 
the  blackness  of  the  water. 

Soon  there  was  a  loud  rumbling  across  the  whole  ex¬ 
panse  and  then  everything  was  quiet.  Nine  black  dots  had 
disappeared  over  the  horizon  and  the  droning  of  their 
motors  was  now  only  as  the  buzzing  of  a  bee.  The  murky 
pall  of  night  had  begun  to  settle  over  the  smoky  woods  and 
the  orange  and  gray  of  the  sky  had  changed  to  a  deep,  bleak 
blue.  In  the  camp  of  the  Finns  there  was  a  low  murmur. 
Men’s  faces  were  stark  and  questioning.  A  few  were 
wounded  but  the  majority  were  standing  in  small  groups. 
There  was  no  laughter.  They  stood  with  their  rifles  still 
clutched  in  their  hands  looking  out  over  the  broad  expanse 
of  ice  to  the  spot  where  a  great  onyx  hole  had  been  opened 
up  in  the  whiteness. 

Viskey  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  in  his  group : 
“Good  Lord,  Enso!  Did  you  see  that?  Their  own  men!” 

Enso  bit  his  lip  for  an  answer  and  a  tight  shudder 
moved  his  shoulders.  His  eyes  were  still  focused  out  on  the 
ice  from  where  there  came  a  raw  booming.  The  massive 
blocks  of  ice  were  still  churning  around  slowly,  moving  with 
the  precision  and  deliberateness  of  giant  elephants  in  a 
circus. 

Suddenly  an  impulsive,  “Look!”  from  Enso  caused  the 
men  to  strain  their  eyes  through  the  arctic  dusk.  One  of  the 
ponderous  cakes  was  raising  its  head  above  the  rest.  Out¬ 
lined  against  the  bleak  snow  was  a  form,  clinging  to  the  up¬ 
permost  edges  of  the  piece.  As  the  block  stalled  to  grind 
its  way  back  again  into  the  inky  depths  the  figure  clawed 
its  way  to  the  top  and  stood  there  a  second.  Then  as  the 
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pinnacle  slowly  swayed  toward  the  solid  ice  the  figure 
jumped. 

“It’s  alive,  someone’s  out  there,  Viskey!”  Enso 
dropped  his  rifle  on  the  trampled  snow  and  started  out 
through  the  trees  for  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

“Come  back,  you  foOl,  and  pick  up  this  rifle  before 
someone  sees  you.”  A  hard  old  soldier  in  the  group  brought 
Enso  to  his  senses.  He  picked  up  the  gun  and  tossed  it  to 
the  boy.  “Come  now,  men,  let’s  not  stand  here  like  old  sea 
cows,  there’s  food  to  be  eaten  back  in  camp.”  With  this  he 
uttered  a  loud  guffaw  and  joined  the  file  of  men  who  were 
silently  crunching  along  through  the  trees. 

That  night  Viskey  and  Enso  were  on  patrol.  It  was 
their  duty  to  skate  around  in  the  gloom  and  shelter  of  the 
shore  to  watch  for  surprise  attacks.  As  they  took  the  first 
strides  onto  the  surface  of  the  lake  Viskey  could  feel  that 
Enso  was  peering  out  through  the  frigid  silence  toward  the 
middle  of  the  ice.  They  skated  along  in  silence,  the  soft 
coverings  of  snow  on  the  ice  muffling  the  scrape  of  their 
blades.  When  they  had  almost  reached  the  limits  of  their 
patrol  Enso  whispered : 

“Viskey,  Viskey,  there’s  someone  alive  out  there.  I 
saw  him  this  afternoon.” 

Viskey  pulled  the  hood  of  his  parka  aside  and  looked 
around. 

“Nonsense,  probably  a  body  caught  on  a  jagged  piece 
of  ice.” 

“Dead  men  don’t  jump,  Viskey.  Come  on.” 

Enso  unslung  his  rifle  and  started  to  move  out  away 
from  the  protecting  darkness  of  the  trees. 
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“Enso,  are  you  crazy?  Come  back.”  Viskey  was  plead¬ 
ing  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

But  Enso  kept  up  his  steady  stride  and  was  soon  out 
beyond  the  covering  rim  of  darkness.  With  a  dry  grunt  of 
disgust  Viskey  pulled  his  white  hood  about  his  face  and 
struck  out  after  his  companion. 

Within  a  minute  he  had  caught  up  with  Enso  and  the 
two  glided  along  side  by  side. 

“You  know  what  this  means  if  we  are  caught?  Leaving 
a  post  of  duty.” 

“I’ve  got  to  find  out,  Viskey.  I  must  know.  I  saw  him 
jump.” 

“That’s  nothing  to  us.” 

“I  know,  but  he’s  a  man,  he  may  be  suffering.” 

“Sure,  so  what,  we  may  be  suffering  before  you  know 
it,  too.  Let’s  turn  back.” 

Enso’s  skates  kept  up  their  steady  scritch,  scritch  on 
the  ice. 

Fifty  more  strides  and  they  had  come  upon  a  form 
lying  face  down  on  the  ice.  A  bloody  trail  led  away  into  the 
whiteness  of  the  snow.  The  body  was  still. 

Enso  knelt  down  and  took  the  wrist  between  his 
fingers.  He  dropped  it  quickly.  “He’s  already  dead,  we’re 
too  late.” 

“Well  let’s  make  sure  now  that  we’re  out  here.  Turn 
him  over.” 

Enso  reached  across  the  body  and  took  hold  of  the 
opposite  hand.  His  fingers  touched  a  cold  metal  band.  He 
quickly  turned  the  figure  over  and  looked  down  at  the  hand. 
It  was  a  thick  metal  wedding  ring. 
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“Good  Lord,  Viskey!  No!” 

He  tore  the  hood  from  around  the  head  and  two  long 
black  braids  fell  loosely  out  onto  the  snow. 

Viskey  turned  his  head  away  and  looked  toward  the 
opposite  shore. 

“Nice  fellas,  these  Russians.” 


O,  what  a  world  is  left  wherein  to  roister 

before  we  settle  with  the  Sprite  Recorder: 
The  nicest  girls  must  rush  off  to  the  cloister, 
the  finest  fellows  up  and  join  the  Order. 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 
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Prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit 

O  Holy  Ghost,  abide  with  me  this  day, 

Be  Thou  my  strength,  my  guide,  along  this  way! 

Fill  me,  0  Spirit!  With  the  light  of  wisdom’s  grace, 

Let  not  my  courage  weaken,  my  footsteps  slow  their  pace 
From  the  sunless  day  of  dark  despair  around  me, 

Spirit  of  Strength,  in  hope  I  turn  to  Thee. 

May  the  flame  that  burned  on  Thomas’  doubtful  brow 
Cleanse  me  with  its  fire,  inflame  me  now ! 

Searching,  ever  searching,  in  a  world  of  doubts  and  fears, 
Seeking  out  the  Constant  Light  that  shines  through  chang 
ing  years, 

In  Thee,  my  God,  the  quest  is  found!  My  labors  cease, 

My  weary  soul  finds  rest,  and  blissful  peace. 

— Joseph  T.  Nolan,  ’42 
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Portrait  of  A  Man 

Gordon  J.  O’Brien  *42 

IT  was  Thomas  Carlyle  who,  in  his  “Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship,”  conceived  and  advanced  that  theory  of  history 
which  attempts  to  base  historical  events  upon  great  men, 
or,  as  he  terms  them,  heroes.  Carlyle  believed  that  the 
course  of  history  was  determined  and  directed  by  super¬ 
men  who  dominated  their  own  age  and  influenced  succeeding 
generations;  who  were  the  “modelers,  patterns,  and  in  a 
wide  sense  creators,  of  whatever  the  general  mass  of  men 
contrived  to  do  or  to  attain.”  In  his  heterogeneous  collection 
of  heroes  we  find  Mahomet  and  Luther,  Dante  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  Cromwell  and  Napoleon. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  consider  here  Carlyle’s  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history,  although  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
does  apply  with  regard  to  one  personage  at  least.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  one  Man  Who  personified  this  theory  was 
largely  unknown  to  him.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the 
general  public  is  just  as  much  at  fault  as  was  Carlyle.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  historical  impressions  left  by  his  great  men, 
Carlyle’s  heroes  exert  no  great  personal  influence  in  the 
lives  of  men  today.  But  there  is  one  Man  Who  has  with¬ 
stood  the  vicissitudes  of  time.  He  is  the  only  One  Who 
still  lives  vividly  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large.  He  is 
the  one  Individual  Who  has  been  consistently  worshiped 
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throughout  the  ages.  He  satisfies  completely  Carlyle’s  con¬ 
ception  of  hero  worship,  for  He  is  the  quintessence  of 
heroism.  But  despite  all  this,  the  world  possesses  an  infinitely 
poorer  and  fainter  conception  of  Christ  as  a  Man  than  it 
does  of  many  of  Carlyle’s  heroes.  The  reason  for  such  a 
condition  is  much  more  apparent  than  it  appears  at  first 
glance. 

Our  impressions  of  Christ  have  largely  been  formed 
by  the  representations  of  medieval  artists  who,  in  their 
efforts  to  emphasize  some  one  particular  virtue  or  attribute 
of  His,  minimized  all  the  balancing  qualities  which  consti¬ 
tute  Christ  in  His  wholeness.  In  the  light  of  advanced 
knowledge  and  modern  scholarship,  many  of  these  concep¬ 
tions  of  our  Lord  appear  to  be  figments  of  the  imagination, 
and  some  of  them  of  an  overworked  imagination  at  that. 
We  have  also  been  influenced,  and  our  vision  has  been  re¬ 
stricted,  by  the  mass  of  devotional  literature  which  tends 
to  create  the  impression  that  Christ  was  less  of  a  Man  than 
was  really  the  case.  Then,  there  is  that  somewhat  rare 
type  of  art  and  literature  which  can  find  nothing  in  our 
Lord  but  stem,  harsh,  and  severe  qualities.  While  the  for¬ 
mer  conception  may  be  classified  as  a  menace  to  right 
thinking,  the  latter  is  most  certainly  to  be  pitied.  Gloomy, 
forbidding  individuals  have  never  accomplished  anything, 
particularly  with  sinners  and  children.  By  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  whatever  can  our  Lord  be  placed  in  this 
category. 

With  all  the  reverence  that  is  due  the  subject,  let  us 
consider  the  strongly  marked  bodily  characteristics  of 
Christ.  What  did  He  look  like?  How  did  He  speak?  What 
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was  the  secret  of  the  personality  that  appealed  to  every 
type  in  the  human  scale  of  character?  It  is  most  certain  that 
from  the  physical  angle,  He  was  a  perfect  Man.  Indeed,  the 
four  Gospels  are  centered  around  a  very  definite  and  very 
vigorous  personality.  Since  the  best  place  to  start  is  at 
the  beginning,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  recall  our  Lord’s 
youthful  surroundings.  We  cannot  very  well  overlook 
those  thirty  silent  years  spent  in  the  fields  and  hills  of 
Nazareth  and  in  the  workshop  of  Joseph.  That  rough,  ex¬ 
hausting,  and  lengthy  apprenticeship  hardened  Him  with 
toil,  inculcated  physical  vigor,  developed  powerful 
shoulders,  arms,  and  hands,  and  equipped  Him  with  a  frame 
that  did  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  brawny  men  of 
His  time.  The  Spartan  regularity  of  His  home  life  and  plain 
living  during  those  hidden  years  endowed  Him  with  capable 
manhood.  And  the  superhuman  demands  of  the  three  brief 
years  of  public  life  confirmed  His  physical  perfection.  Dur¬ 
ing  those  public  years  He  traveled  up  and  down  Palestine 
continuously,  making  difficult  journeys  afoot  under  the  most 
trying  conditions.  Since  we  are  told  that  He  “had  not 
whereupon  to  lay  His  Head,”  it  is  perfectly  logical  to  as¬ 
sume  that,  more  often  than  not,  He  slept  out  under  the 
heavens.  It  Was  the  usual  thing  for  Him  to  heal  large 
crowds  of  the  afflicted,  to  preach  for  hours  at  a  time  on  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  to  endure  the  wearying  insults  of  un¬ 
believers,  and  to  respond  to  the  rapid-fire  questioning  of 
His  listeners. 

Since,  in  order  to  achieve  real  leadership  among  men, 
it  is  essential  that  a  man’s  physical  attributes  be  such  as 
to  command  the  respect  of  his  fellows,  it  is  quite  unlikely 
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that  the  Apostles,  who  were  largely  simple,  uneducated, 
matter-of-fact  fishermen,  possessing  in  abundance  all  the 
physical  requirements  for  their  strenuous  existence,  would 
have  become  followers  of  a  man  who  did  not  measure  up  to 
their  standard  of  bodily  perfection.  It  is  even  more  in¬ 
credible  that  a  man  like  the  centurion  of  the  Gospel  story, 
a  warrior  tried  and  not  found  wanting  by  years  of  man¬ 
killing  service  under  the  Roman  eagles,  would  have  taken 
his  problem  to  a  physical  inferior.  Nowhere  do  we  find  a 
lack  of  respect  for  our  Lord’s  physical  qualities  by  His 
contemporaries,  and  we  must  remember  that  He  lived  in  the 
days  when  men  were  men;  that  He  rubbed  elbows  with 
rough  farmers  and  brawny  fishermen,  hardy  mountaineers 
and  brutal  Roman  soldiers.  Here  was  a  Man,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  gainsay  the  fact. 

However,  the  final  and  indisputable  proof  of  Christ’s 
physical  greatness  is  to  be  found  in  His  Passion  and  Death. 
During  His  sufferings  He  gave  so  much  of  His  strength  that 
He  must  originally  have  had  a  great  store  upon  which  to 
draw.  He  assimilated  more  punishment  than  any  man  be¬ 
fore  or  since  His  time.  It  was  a  strong  Man  Whom  the  mob 
dragged  from  Gethsemane.  It  was  a  strong  Man  Who  en¬ 
dured  a  night  of  nerve-racking  trial  in  the  worst  travesty 
on  justice  ever  perpetrated.  It  was  a  strong  Man  Who 
watched  His  friends  and  disciples  flee  while  the 
circle  of  His  enemies  grew  tighter.  It  was  a  strong  Man 
Who  saw  the  course  of  events  and  Who  knew  what  the 
end  must  be.  It  was  a  strong  Man  Who  kept  His  poise  and 
self-possession  on  that  horrible  night  before  He  died.  It 
was  a  strong  Man  Who  bore  all,  from  the  knotted  whip  at 
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the  pillar  to  the  last  agonizing  pain  on  the  Cross,  without 
a  word  of  complaint.  All  these  things  speak  eloquently  of 
a  Man  Whose  reserves  of  bodily  force  must  have  been  very 
great.  Without  doubt  He  was  a  Man,  the  greatest  ever 
born  of  woman. 

Besides  the  perfectly  endowed  body  that  was  His,  our 
Lord  exemplified  that  old  axiom,  “mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano.”  His  powers  of  intellect  were  capable  of  convincing 
the  most  learned  instantly.  The  qualities  of  His  soul  and 
heart  were  such  that  they  left  a  deep  impression  upon  all 
with  whom  He  came  in  contact.  We  may  consider  these 
qualities  of  mind,  soul,  and  heart  as  constituting  His  per¬ 
sonality. 

Like  all  men  worthy  of  the  name,  Christ  was  capable 
of  strong  and  intense  feelings.  He  never  hesitated  to  say 
what  He  felt.  Hypocrisy  always  goes  against  something  in 
a  man,  and  our  Lord  was  no  exception.  Many  a  time  the 
Pharisees  Mt  the  sting  of  his  scorching  rebuke.  “Brood  of 
vipers!  whited  sepulchres,  full  of  dead  men’s  bones!”  Strong 
language,  that;  as  strong,  in  fact,  as  you  will  find  on  any 
page.  But  Christ  not  only  betrayed  by  words  His  capability 
to  feel  strongly  and  intensely.  Essentially  He  was  a  man  of 
action,  as  the  merchants  and  money-changers,  Who  plied 
their  trade  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  found  out  to  their 
sorrow  and  physical  embarrassment.  Enraged  at  such  a  pro¬ 
fanation  of  the  house  of  God,  our  Lord  charged  up  those 
steps  with  a  knotted  whip  in  His  hand,  kicked  over  the 
money-tables,  and  drove  those  vendors  from  the  temple. 
Since  the  Jews  in  those  days  were  noted  not  only  for  being 
“bullheaded,”  but  also  for  being  fairly  capable  specimens 
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of  manhood,  it  probably  took  a  lot  of  driving  on  Christ’s 
part  to  convince  them  that  they  were  on  the  outside  to 
stay.  That  incident  would  do  credit  to  any  man  and  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  dispelling  the  notion  that  our  Lord 
was  not  a  man’s  Man. 

While  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  characteristics 
of  Christ’s  personality  was  His  intense  feeling,  that  same 
strength  of  emotion  was  balanced  and  mellowed  by  a  fine 
sensibility  of  soul  and  tenderness  of  heart.  The  Scriptures 
record  many  instances  when  the  sorrow  or  distress  of  some 
poor  human  heart  found  a  responsive  chord  in  the  Saviour’s. 
Probably  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  of  all  the 
stories  related  in  this  connection  is  that  of  our  Lord’s  first 
miracle.  The  incident  is  one  that  is  familiar  to  most  of  us : 
the  young  bride  and  groom;  the  houseful  of  guests,  among 
them  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Mother;  the  joy  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  feast;  and  then  the  discovery  that  there  was  a  short¬ 
age  of  wine.  Well,  the  Saviour  knew  the  shame,  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  criticism  that  would  be  the  lot  of  the  happy  bridal 
couple  if  it  became  known  that  they  had  failed  to  provide 
for  their  guests.  He  was  so  considerate  of  their  feelings 
that  He  interrupted  His  hidden  life  and  performed  the  mira¬ 
cle  wrought  on  this  occasion  although,  as  He  Himself  said, 
“My  time  is  not  y^t  come.” 

In  one  instance,  the  Heart  of  the  Master  went  out  all 
the  way  to  meet  that  of  one  of  the  greatest — of  sinners  ! 
After  Mary  Magdelene  had  sold  away  her  lovable  beauty, 
she  came  to  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  so  broken  and  sotted  with 
sin  that  she  had  hardly  any  sensibilities  left.  She  scarcely 
hoped  for  anything  but  disgust  and  embarrassment;  she 
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was  near  to  despair.  Her  broken  heart  and  tired  body 
pleaded  for  kindness  and  consideration.  Had  these  been 
denied  her,  she  would  have  been  lost  irretrievably.  When  a 
real  man’s  finer  sensibilities  are  appealed  to,  as  in  this  case, 
all  the  charity  in  his  being  comes  to  the  surface.  And  so 
it  was  with  Christ.  With  an  understanding  as  rare  as  it 
was  deep,  He  saved  her  from  embarrassment  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  despised  her,  and  turned  her  humiliation  into 
a  victory  as  complete  as  it  was  unparalleled. 

Surely  all  these  facts  help  to  put  strength  and  form, 
character  and  personality,  sensibility  and,  above  all,  credi¬ 
bility  into  the  mental  image  we  have  of  our  Lord.  Should 
they  be  lacking  in  some  particular,  perhaps  a  personal  de¬ 
scription  of  Christ,  said  to  have  been  written  to  the  Roman 
Senate  by  Publius  Lentulus,  alleged  Governor  of  Judea  be¬ 
fore  Pontius  Pilate,  will  supply  any  shortcomings.  Although 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  the  following  letter  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest  because  of  the  credible  portrait  it 
presents,  and  also  because  it  closely  agrees  with  those  pen 
pictures  of  Christ  drawn  for  us  by  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church : 

* ‘There  appears  in  these  days  a  man  of  great  virtue, 
named  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  yet  living  amongst  us  and  by 
the  Gentiles  is  accepted  as  a  prophet  of  truth,  but  his  own 
disciples  call  him  the  Son  of  God.  He  raiseth  the  dead  and 
cureth  all  manner  of  disease.  A  man  of  stature  somewhat 
tall  and  comely  with  very  reverend  countenance  and  such 
as  the  beholders  may  love  or  fear;  his  hair  of  the  color  of 
a  chestnut  full  ripe,  plain  to  his  ears,  whence  downward  it 
is  more  orient  and  curling  and  waving  about  bis  shoulders. 
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In  the  midst  of  his  head  is  a  seam  or  partition  after  the 
manner  of  the  Nazarites.  His  forehead  plain  and  very  deli¬ 
cate;  his  face  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  beautiful  with  a 
lovely  red;  his  nose  and  mouth  so  formed  as  nothing  can 
be  comprehended;  his  beard  thickish  and  in  color  like  his 
hair,  not  very  long  but  forked;  his  look  innocent  but  ma¬ 
ture;  his  eyes  gray,  clear,  and  quick.  In  reproving,  he  is 
terrible;  in  admonishing,  courteous  and  fair-spoken;  pleas¬ 
ant  in  conversation,  mixed  with  gravity.  It  cannot  be  re¬ 
membered  that  any  have  seen  him  laugh,  but  many  have 
seen  him  weep.  In  proportion  of  body,  most  excellent;  his 
hands  and  arms  most  delicate  to  behold.  In  speaking,  very 
temperate,  modest,  and  wise.  A  man  for  his  singular  beauty 
surpassing  the  children  of  men.” 


Ash  Wednesday 

Child,  with  lips  and  eyes  so  fair, 

Of  dancing  feet  and  lustrous  hair, 

The  grave  has  marked  you  with  its  sod, 

The  ashes  lie  on  your  fair  white  skin. 

And  I  hear  the  changeless  Latin  refrain, 

Ashes  to  ashes,  to  dust  again. 

The  bloom  of  your  cheek,  your  soul  without  sin, 
Are  only  treasures  to  offer  to  God. 

— Joseph  T.  Nolan,  ’42 
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World  Without  End 

Bernard  W.  Frazier  '41 

HEY,  you.  You  at  the  desk  writing  this  stuff,  you’re 
history,  you’re  an  alumnus.  See  the  letter  you  got  the 
other  day  about  the  class  of  ’35  reunion. 

Here  you  are  thinking  about  a  little  thing  like  a  re¬ 
union  when  they’ve  just  taken  your  wife  to  the  Homeo¬ 
pathic  Hospital  in  an  ambulance  to  have  a  baby. 

College  seems  like  about  three  days  ago.  Then  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  were  just  Joe  and  Maureen.  You  took  her  to  all 
your  proms  after  you  met  her  in  Junior  year.  You  showed 
her  your  name  on  the  staff  of  the  Junior  Pic.  Remember 
how  you  both  used  to  joke  about  those  things  you  wrote 
for  the  Stylus ?  Then  Commencement — you  felt  like  an 
awful  big-shot  and  suddenly  you  were  like  a  little  kid  and 
you  realized  how  much  you  loved  and  needed  this  wonderful 
girl  who  was  dancing  with  you  in  your  last  dance  under  the 
towers. 

And  you  thought  how  you  had  to  get  a  job  quick  so 
you’d  have  enough  dough  to  get  married  and  support  a 
wife.  Two  years  ago  you  got  a  break  and  a  good  job  and 
enough  money  to  get  married  on.  And  you  came  out  to  the 
chapel  and  thought  how  hard  you  used  to  pray  here  near 
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the  confessionals  under  the  choir-loft  around  exam  time. 
Only  now  you  realized  how  small  those  things  were  com¬ 
pared  with  this.  This  was  real,  you  were  getting  married, 
Joe  was  marrying  Maureen,  for  better  or  for  worse,  for 
richer  or  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  everything, 
always,  world  without  end,  until  death. 

You  and  Maureen  settled  down  in  a  little  flat,  nothing 
much,  but  it  seemed  like  the  greatest  place  in  the  world. 
Two  years  went  by.  You  worked  all  day  just  to  get  home 
and  see  her.  Both  of  you,  like  a  couple  of  kids  staying  up 
way  past  their  bedtime,  used  to  talk  and  talk  and  sit  in  the 
kitchen  and  make  something  to  eat  and  listen  to  the  radio 
and  be  happy.  Life  had  dawned  and  was  beginning  to  grow 
up  into  something  that  was  fine  and  strong. 

Then  it  is  today  and  you’re  alone  and  nervous  and  read¬ 
ing  a  letter  from  the  Alumni  Association.  You  had  told 
Maureen  to  keep  a  lip-upper-stiff  like  Amos  and  Andy  used 
to  say.  They  put  her  on  the  stretcher  and  you  said  to  keep 
smiling,  kid,  it  won’t  be  too  tough. 

And— 

There’s  the  phone. 

It’s  a  boy!  Yippee! ! 

The  little  son  of  a  gun!  A  boy! 

And  you,  say,  you’re  his  old  man! 

You  had  a  baby  who  would  have  his  mother’s  eyes  and 
your  nose  and  who  would  always  cry  when  strangers  came 
near.  He’d  be  ticklish  and  start  to  creep  and  say  .  .  .  well, 
he’d  do  what  thousands  of  other  babies  do  with  baby  talk 
and  you’d  both  fool  with  him.  People  would  say,  “Oh 
isn’t  he  cunning!”  and  older  ladies  who  saw  him  would  sigh 
and  remember. 
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He’ll  grow  up  to  be  a  great  football  player  and  smart, 
too.  He’ll  show  them.  He’ll  turn  out  to  be  a  swell  kid  all 
right.  Imagine  growing  up  without  ever  seeing  Babe  Ruth 
belt  one  over  the  fence.  That’s  what  he’ll  do.  He’ll  never 
believe  those  stories  about  Hitler.  You  know  what?  he’ll 
live  in  a  world  where  the  New  Deal,  jitterbugs,  Gone  With 
the  Wind ,  sit-down  strikes,  oomph  girls,  and  repeal  are  all 
nothing  but  words  out  of  a  vague  past.  He’ll  never  see 
page-one  baby-pictures  of  the  Dionne  Quintuplets.  The 
crowds  will  never  make  him  fight  to  get  into  Mechanics 
Building  with  his  girl  to  see  Glenn  Miller  on  New  Year’s 
Eve.  Brenda  Frazier,  A1  Capone,  Lindy,  Huey  Long,  Ed¬ 
ward  VHI,  Kay  Kyser,  Clark  Gable,  and  MyrnaLoy  would  all 
be  only  memories  tied  up  in  faded  blue  ribbons  and  resting 
on  the  bottom  of  somebody’s  heart,  immortal  as  long  as 
there’s  someone  who  gets  a  thrill  out  of  remembering  them. 

You’d  tell  him  though,  all  about  that  Holy  Cross  game 
in  1939  and  the  trip  to  the  Cotton  Bowl  in  Dallas.  And  he’d 
grow  up  with  himsdf,  your  kid  would.  He’d  go  to  your 
high  school  and  have  a  lot  of  swell  fun  behind  those  three 
iron  gates  on  James  Street.  He’d  grow  out  of  knickers  and 
start  wearing  his  long  pants  short  to  show  his  loud  socks 
and  carry  his  books  over  his  shoulder  in  a  green  bag  and 
go  over  to  Fenway  Park  and  cheer  the  boys  along  under 
banners  of  Gold  and  Maroon. 

Then  he’d  go  to  his  first  prom,  feel  as  awkward  as  the 
stiff  shirt  he  was  in,  graduate,  and  go  to  college.  He’d  begin 
to  get  free  and  easy,  a  nonchalant  freshman.  After  a 
while  he’d  meet  a  girl  and  think  she  was  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world.  The  band  would  be  playing  songs  that  were 
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like  Lilacs  in  the  Rain ,  Stardust,  and  Over  the  Rainbow. 
Then  he’d  feel  he  had  more  important  things  than  girls  to 
worry  about  and  give  her  up.  And  sorrow  would  begin  to 
make  him  wise. 

Now  he’d  be  getting  older  and  keep  meeting  different 
girls.  Finally  he’d  fall  hard  for  one  and  take  her  to  all  his 
proms  after  that  and  talk  about  life  and  college  and,  which 
was  more  important,  living  or  making  a  living.  He’d  tell 
her  how  alive  and  inspiring  his  teacher  was  when  monotony 
should  have  made  him  think  that  life  was  something  that 
happened  long,  long  ago.  He’d  take  her  to  the  games  and 
sing  For  Boston  with  her  beside  him. 

And  he’d  worry  about  exams,  pass  them,  get  a  job 
when  he  got  out,  marry  his  dream-girl,  sit  in  the  little 
kitchen  of  the  small  flat  like  you  did  beside  the  girl  you 
loved,  your  girl,  your  wife,  Maureen,  and  your  kid  would  sit 
beside  his  wife  and  dream  and  not  say  a  word  because 
there  was  so  much  to  say  and  no  language  to  say  it  in. 


Winter 


Wind  rises, 

Cold  nakedness 
Is  shawled  in  sifted  snow. 
Once  quailing  trees 
Now  raise  their  heads 
With  joy. 


— Joseph  G.  Dever,  ’42 
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Death  of  a  Railroad 

Joseph  T.  Nolan  *42 


IT  was  twelve-thirty  when  I  heard  it — a  sound  I  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear.  Saturday  night  and  I  was  studying 
Horace  (the  exam  was  Monday)  when  I  heard  the  first  faint 
sound  of  the  wheels  clicking  over  the  drawbridge,  the  ice- 
jammed  harbor  below,  swinging  around  the  bend  to  Win- 
throp  Beach — -for  the  last  time.  Then,  suddenly,  the  noise 
was  no  longer  faint.  I  left  Horace  pruning  a  grapevine  on 
his  Sabine  Farm  while  I  listened  rather  sadly  to  the  long, 
shrill  toots  of  the  whistle  that  had  so  often  parted  the 
stillness  of  Winthrop  nights.  The  cheers  of  the  jubilant 
passengers,  the  last  to  board  the  little  green  cars,  floated 
across  the  harbor.  For  a  full  minute  the  din  continued, 
until  the  grim-faced  conductors  waved  their  lanterns,  and 
the  Narrow  Gauge  pulled  out  from  the  station,  leaving  its 
three-foot  tracks  gleaming  in  the  silvery  salt  air,  to  rust 
and  decay  with  disuse. 

As  I  listened  to  that  swan-song  of  bells  and  Wheels  and 
whistles,  I  traveled  back  mentally  over  the  sixty-eight  years 
that  the  picturesque  little  railroad  had  wandered  its  way 
along  the  North  Shore.  I  wondered  how  many  millions  of 
people  had  climbed  aboard  its  platforms,  how  many  hun- 
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dreds  of  men  had  supported  their  families  with  jobs  that 
seemed  as  secure  as  the  government.  The  Road  did  not  al¬ 
ways  lose  money.  Back  in  the  days  of  women  suffragettes 
and  horseless  carriages,  it  was  the  accustomed  diversion  to 
ride  down  on  the  gaslit  coaches  to  Wonderland  Park  in 
Revere,  and  marvel  at  the  wonderful  electrical  displays. 
They  still  ride  down  to  Wonderland,  but  the  only  electrical 
display  to  marvel  at  is  the  one  that  announces  how  much 
Rural  Rube  paid  in  the  3rd.  I  remembered  the  stories  of 
the  old-timers — how  the  trains  used  to  loop  the  town  around 
Great  Head,  winding  perilously  between  the  seashore  and 
the  cliff  to  Point  Shirley.  The  ferries  in  those  days  left 
from  Point  Shirley  Wharf,  setting  forth  bravely  across  the 
harbor  to  far-distant  Boston.  Sometimes  they  got  there, 
and  sometimes  they  didn’t — it  was  those  things  that  made 
the  road  picturesque. 

Within  the  depths  of  my  own  experience,  the  round, 
red  ferryboats  hold  a  vivid  place.  They  offered  a  per¬ 
petual  problem  to  young  minds:  whether  to  stand  outside 
and  view  the  wonders  of  Boston  Harbor,  or  remain  securely 
within,  and  gaze  with  rapt  attention  at  the  venerable  en¬ 
gine,  shiny  with  brass  plate  and  mysterious  with  gauges 
and  clocks.  There  was  ample  time — and  room — to  read  a 
full-sized  paper,  renew  acquaintances,  and  review  your 
views  on  the  European  situation.  These  busses  are  break¬ 
ing  up  old  friends  and  forcing  people  to  read  tabloids.  No 
summer’s  day  was  hot  enough  to  melt  the  cool  harbor 
breezes  that  greeted  the  weary  bread-winners  each  evening. 
No  tugboat  captain  ever  docked  an  ocean  liner  with  greater 
finesse  than  the  churning  paddle  wheels  of  the  Brewster ,  as 
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she  bumped  into  berth.  In  this  sad  day  of  change,  the  faith¬ 
ful  ferry-goers  are  rushed  beneath  the  harbor  through  un¬ 
romantic  tunnels  that  dig  their  way  through  muck  and 
slime,  far  from  the  pungent  fishing  boats,  the  raucous  sea 
gulls,  and  the  tang  of  the  briny  deep. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  (and  perhaps  not  the  last) 
that  the  Road  and  Winthrop  have  come  into  public  prom¬ 
inence.  There  was  talk  of  a  general  strike  in  ’21,  as  riders 
threatened  to  walk  to  Boston  when  the  fare  was  raised 
from  seven  to  ten  cents.  And  in  ’29  came  the  miracle  of 
electricity,  and  the  death  of  another  feature  that  made 
the  road  picturesque — the  “tea-kettle”  steam  engines. 
They  were  friendly  and  obliging  little  engines;  you  could 
arrive  five  minutes  late  and  still  catch  the  train  on  the  run, 
while  the  engineer  was  getting  up  steam.  But  time  marches 
on,  and  the  old  order  changeth,  and  the  engineer  gave  place 
to  a  motorman,  and  the  engineless  cars  drew  their  power 
from  an  unromantic  trolley.  “Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.” 

I  looked  again  at  Horace,  who  was  now  quaffing  a 
cheerful  Caecuban,  and  thought  of  the  long  struggle,  the 
wasted  words,  before  the  bitter  end  had  come.  Like  a 
group  of  doctors  fighting  for  a  patient’s  life,  had  the  towns¬ 
folk  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  dying  Gauge.  Over  two 
years  ago,  at  the  first  of  those  historic  town  meetings,  I 
had  listened  to  those  fateful  words,  “The  Road  will  close 
in  six  weeks!”  But  it  didn’t  close  in  six  weeks  or  six 
months;  it  ran  merrily  past  dozens  of  deadlines,  until  the 
trainmen  and  town  were  deceived;  they  thought  the  Road 
would  run  forever,  like  the  babbling  brook.  But  when  the 
end  did  come  in  sight,  the  battle  lines  were  drawn:  those 
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who  wanted  the  El,  and  those  who  would  die  heroic  deaths 
before  a  single  yellow  trolley  car  should  cross  the  bridge 
to  Winthrop.  Three  times  the  El  bill  bent  down  in  defeat 
by  a  handful  of  votes.  The  battle  seemed  won,  the  Narrow 
Gauge  saved;  the  town  reveled  in  the  publicity.  Winthrop 
hadn’t  been  in  headlines  so  much  since  it  was  nearly 
washed  away  in  the  great  March  storm.  But  the  end  came. 
I  had  seen  my  last  ferry,  creaking  but  defiant  with  age, 
come  to  anchor  for  its  long  rest.  I  had  heard  the  last  train 
go  swinging  ’round  the  bend.  Tabloid  sales  will  go  up;  the 
El  deficit  will  come  down.  Peoples’  health  will  decline, 
without  their  daily  walk  from  Rowes’  Wharf  to  down-town 
Boston.  The  pigeons  on  the  ferryboats  will  seek  new  pas¬ 
tures.  And  the  tracks  already  have  started  to  rust. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  rounded  the  corner  on  my  way 
to  church,  I  stared  at  an  ugly  black  sign,  nailed  to  the 
station’s  boarded  window:  “CLOSED,  for  transportation 
services.”  Suddenly  there  loomed  before  me  a  strange  and 
unfamiliar  sight,  a  huge  and  powerful  juggernaut.  It  was  a 
bus  ...  So  passed  the  Narrow  Gauge. 
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For  Boston 

Dallas  on  $35 

Left  Boston  Dec.  27  .  .  .  three  of  us  .  .  .  $35  apiece 
.  .  .  heaterless  car  .  .  .  driver  takes  wife  and  DOG  .  .  .  met 
driver  thru  ad  in  paper  offering  to  take  fellows  to  Cotton 
Bowl  for  $20  each  ...  he  insisted  on  driving  all  way  .  .  . 
35  miles  an  hour  on  Merritt  Parkway  .  .  .  Cullen  passes  us 
doing  60  (Indian  gas)  ...  New  York  at  five  in  afternoon 
.  .  .  lost  in  New  Jersey  .  .  .  coffee  in  every  town  .  .  .  snow¬ 
storm  .  .  .  Baltimore  after  16  hours  .  .  .  driver  decides  to 
turn  back  .  .  .  wife  tired  .  .  .  and  dog  .  .  .  stranded  .  .  . 
stayed  night  at  hotel  .  .  .  one  fellow  (one  of  the  best)  calls 
home  .  .  .  father  to  pick  him  up  in  morning  .  .  .  offers  two 
of  us  a  ride  .  .  .three  pals  so  we  decide  to  stay  together  .  .  . 
bought  paint  and  brush ...  painted  “Boston  College — Cotton 
Bowl”  on  my  suitcase  .  .  .  ride  to  Washington  with  lawyer 
.  .  .  he  shows  us  town  .  .  .  stuck  on  road  in  Alexandria  .  .  . 
night  falling  and  cold  .  .  .  ride  on  back  of  truck  with  three 
Negros  to  Fairfax  .  .  .  hit  main  route  .  .  .  seven  at  night 
.  .  .  hit  road  again  .  .  .  truck  picks  us  up  .  .  .  almost  hit 
skidded  car  .  .  .  reach  Cowpepper  (what  a  town)  . .  .  stayed 
there  in  tourist  cabin  .  .  .  met  THE  waitress  (she  promised 
to  wait  till  graduation)  .  .  .  left  with  regrets  .  .  .  another 
ride  for  60  miles  with  alderman  .  .  .  another  50  or  60  with 
schoolteacher  .  .  .  showed  us  through  University  of  Virginia 
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.  .  .  another  ride  with  preacher  .  .  .  tried  to  show  us  the 
light  .  .  .  told  us  to  beware  of  Jesuits  ...  we  promised  .  .  . 
again  on  road  at  night  .  .  .  picked  up  by  state  trooper  .  .  . 
used  persuasive  speech  and  hit  him  with  3rd  or  4th  thesis 
.  .  .  good  enough  to  get  us  a  ride  to  Lynchburg  .  .  .  post 
cards  to  home  .  .  .  “Are  doing  swell  .  .  .  everything  rosy” 
(little  did  they  know)  .  .  .  stuck  on  road  . .  .  cold  .  . .  Friday 
morning  .  .  .  truck  comes  along  .  .  .  only  room  for  one  in 
cab  .  .  .  two  ride  on  top  of  pile  of  bricks  .  .  .driver  did  60 
.  .  .  froze  .  .  .  said  my  prayers  at  every  turn  in  road  .  .  . 
thank  God  he  only  went  a  short  way  . .  .  arrived  at  Roanoke 
...  on  road  for  three  hours  .  .  .  frozen  .  .  .  took  local  bus 
to  main  route  .  .  .  tried  to  get  ride  on  interstate  truck  .  .  . 
no  soap  .  .  .  stayed  all  night  in  cafe  .  .  .  almost  convinced  a 
fellow  to  go  to  Dallas  ...  no  dice  .  .  .  Saturday  morning 
.  .  .  took  Greyhound  .  .  .  slept  .  .  .  through  Tennessee  .  .  . 
met  girl  going  to  Kansas  City  .  .  .  (have  address  if  anyone 
interested  .  .  .  after  me)  ...  sang  everything  on  bus  .  .  . 
Arkansas  .  .  .  met  telephone  operator  going  to  Dallas  .  .  . 
what  class  ...  oh  Hazel  .  .  .  made  date  for  Dallas  .  .  . 
everything  fine  .  .  .  changed  shirt  at  one  Greyhound  station 
. .  .  washed  at  another  . .  .  changed  clothes  at  another  ...  al¬ 
most  missed  bus  .  .  .  Dallas  at  11.55  p.  m.  Sunday  night  .  .  . 
down  street  singing  “For  Boston”  .  .  .  Adolphus  .  .  .  B.  C. 
chums  .  .  .  met  fellow  who  came  to  Baltimore  with  us  and 
whose  dad  picked  him  up  .  .  .  his  girl  one  of  best  .  .  .  him¬ 
self  one  of  best  ever  .  .  .  met  University  of  Kentucky  and 
Notre  Dame  man  .  .  .  insisted  on  paying  for  our  ginger  ale 
all  night  .  .  .  very  happy  .  .  .  girls  galore  .  .  .  homeliest  one 
better  than  best  looking  one  in  Boston  (except  Charlie’s 
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girl)  .  .  .  met  Clemson  fellows  .  .  .  bet  all  but  $10  on  B.  C. 
.  .  .  Monday  morning  .  .  .  Mass  in  Cathedral  .  .  .  game  .  .  . 
money  lost . . .  Clemson  fellows  swell . . .  sat  in  Clemson  sec¬ 
tion  and  cheered  B.  C.  .  .  .  after  game  Clemson  fellows 
swell  .  .  .  one  fellow  offered  us  ride  to  Augusta,  Ga  .  .  . 
wanted  to  keep  date  with  Hazel  so  declined  .  .  .  trying  to 
get  ride  in  Adolphus  ...  no  luck  .  .  .  kept  date  at  9  p.  m. 
.  .  .  Hazel  had  two  queens  .  .  .  wouldn't  let  us  spend  cent 
.  .  bought  best  ginger  ale  all  night .  .  .  danced  everywhere 
.  .  .  left  them  at  6  a.  m.  .  .  .  back  to  Adolphus  .  .  .  fellows 
all  gone  .  .  .  paged  J.  Curtis  Sanford  .  .  .  was  out  .  .  .  Bill 
Cunningham  out  .  .  .  realized  then  our  predicament  .  .  . 
kept  laughing  .  .  .  tried  to  get  ride  with  team  but  no  luck 
.  .  .  met  swellest  fellows  in  world  .  .  .  came  home  in  special 
train  with  private  drawing  room  .  .  .  reached  Boston  at  10 
a.  m.  on  Thursday  .  .  .  swellest  fellows  ever  .  . .  had  the  best 
time  of  lives  .  .  . 

Had  75  cents  when  I  reached  home. 

Rose  Bowl  in  1941  .  .  .  here  we  come  .  .  .  have  to  end 
now  to  answer  Hazel’s  letter  .  .  . 

A  Letter  From  DqIIqs 

Dear  Gene: 

Thanks  ever  so  much  for  your  letter,  also  for  the  clip¬ 
ping  which  you  enclosed.  Until  I  received  your  letter,  how¬ 
ever,  I  had  only  two  regrets  in  connection  with  the  game 
and  the  events  occurring  prior  and  subsequent  thereto. 
These  two  were  early  in  the  mornings  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday — yes,  you  guessed  it,  those  awful  hangovers. 
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Your  letter  brought  the  third  regret.  In  a  way,  though, 
it  is  very  closely  allied  with  the  second  regret,  in  that 
what  caused  the  awful  hangover  also  caused  me  to  give 
you  the  impression  that  I  thought  you  very  swell  Boston 
people  would  harbor  ill  feelings  because  of  how  the  game 
turned  out.  But  I  must  ask,  please,  that  you  do  not  feel 
that  Clemson  would  have  taken  the  outcome  to  heart  had 
they  been  in  your  position.  On  the  contrary,  later  on  during 
the  night  of  the  first,  I  talked  with  several  Clemson  players 
and  they  felt  worse  than  any  Boston  fan  that  I  saw.  We 
know  that  Boston  didn’t  play  its  best  game  and  it  is  of 
equal  importance  that  Clemson  didn’t.  Banks  McFadden  un¬ 
doubtedly  deserved  his  All  American  rating,  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  will  agree  that  he  didn’t  earn  it  playing  ball  the  way 
he  played  in  this  game.  However,  please  do  not  feel  that  I, 
or  any  other  Clemson  player  or  fan,  expected  you  to  be  sore 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  just  as  good  sports  as 
you  showed  yourselves  to  be. 

Please  extend  my  best  regards  to  A1  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  fellows  who  were  with  you.  They  were  swell,  as  were 
all  the  Boston  people.  Never  again  will  I  consider  that 
Yankee  has  to  be  spelled  “Damyankee,”  because — had  that 
childhood  impression  not  been  long  ago  erased,  it  most  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  now  after  my  experiences  with  all  of  you. 
I  started  to  write  “You  all,”  but  thought  better  of  it. 
Don’t  want  to  give  anyone  the  opportunity  to  believe  the  en¬ 
tirely  unfounded  exaggeration  of  that  expression  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  one  person  singular. 

Will  certainly  be  looking  forward  to  the  football  game 
between  Boston  and  Clemson  in  1941.  It  is,  I  know,  al- 
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most  a  forlorn  hope,  but  here’s  hoping  that  I  will  be  able 
to  witness  that  game.  Will  certainly  be  there  with  you  in 
spirit,  anyway. 

Thanks  again  for  the  letter  and  the  much  appreciated 
clipping. 

Best  wishes  to  you  always  and  I  hope  you  will  find 
time  to  continue  to  write  to  me. 

Sincerely, 
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Futilist 

I  thought  I  saw  your  face  today, 

Jostled  in  the  bedlam  of  a  crowd; 

I  thought  I  saw  you  look  the  other  way, 

I  called  to  you,  but  then,  the  din  was  loud. 

But  then,  my  eyes  are  weak, 

Perhaps  mistaken  I  beheld  another  face, 

Perhaps  a  well-known  flush  can  tinge  a  stranger’s  cheek; 

It  must  have  been  some  other  in  your  place. 

It  must  have  been,  you  would  not  pass  me  by, 

Despite  that  I  have  lost  what  used  to  be; 

And  yet,  that  look  could  fill  no  other  eye 

But  that  which  saw  so  much  and  did  not  see. 

•» 

— Joseph  G.  Dever,  ’42 
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EDITORIAL 


It  is  universally  agreed  that  civilization 
is  a  wonderful  thing  and  has  done  much 
for  mankind.  However,  as  we  must  al¬ 
ways  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet, 
so  must  there  be  some  things  concerning 
civilization  which  we  must  swallow  even 
though  they  be  unpleasant.  Economic  dif¬ 
ficulties,  the  rush  and  haste  of  the  busi¬ 


ness  world,  the  noise  and  roar  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  manufacture,  the  squalor  of 
the  city  and  the  crass  emphasis  on  tem¬ 
poral  harvests;  these  are  only  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  everyday  mortifications 
with  which  humanity  is  confronted. 

Each  week  we  read  some  new  account 
of  a  barbaric  tribe  being  ensnared  in  the 
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meshes  of  this  human  net.  With  each 
story  we  also  read  of  the  disease,  crime, 
and  sin  which  is  fostered  on  these  in¬ 
nocent  tribes  when  the  finger  of  the 
civilized  world  is  dipped  into  their  bowl 
of  life. 

How  can  we  beat  civilization?  How 
can  we  escape  its  paradoxical  building 
and  destroying? 

This  question  has  been  answered  in 
different  ways.  Some  have  succeeded  in 
escaping.  We  read  every  day  of  floating 
bodies  picked  up  in  the  river  and  of 
garages  turned  into  tombs.  These  are 
means,  a  cowardly  means,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  "way  out.” 

There  are  also  some  Who,  harassed  by 
the  struggle  for  existence  and  discouraged 
by  failure,  drench  their  aching  bodies  in 
"the  cup  that  cheers.”  But  the  irony  of 
fate  leads  them  in  circles.  Dazed  and 
disillusioned,  they  come  back  to  realize 
that,  instead  of  beating  out  the  flames, 
they  have  been  piling  brands  on  the  blaz¬ 
ing  pyre. 

Others  annul  their  bodies  and  make 
their  world  that  of  the  idealist.  These  are 
also  convinced  for  a  time  that  they  have 
found  the  solution.  However,  sensation 
and  the  everexisting  external  world  soon 
force  themselves  upon  these  individuals 


and  they  are  compelled  to  accept  one  of 
two  alternatives:  either  the  disillusion¬ 
ment  of  their  convictions  or  the  living  of 
an  insufficient  existence. 

The  ancient  pagans,  and  some  of  their 
modern  advocates,  thought  they  had  a 
solution  to  the  difficulty.  They  reversed 
the  theory  of  the  idealists  by  neglecting 
the  mind  and  glorifying  the  body.  The 
fall  of  Rome  testifies  to  the  inadequacy  of 
their  doctrine. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  group  of  adventur¬ 
ous  Americans  set  sail  for  a  desolate 
island;  two  or  three  families  who  have 
become  tired  of  the  complicated  struggle 
for  existence  in  the  midst  of  civilization. 
They  have  taken  all  their  possessions  with 
them  and  claim  to  have  severed  all  con¬ 
nections  with  the  civilized  world.  It  is 
a  noble  experiment;  these  people  deserve 
credit  for  their  initiative. 

Perhaps  they  were  inspired  by  the 
story  of  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Perhaps 
reports  from  the  refuge  of  the  Bounty 
mutineers  have  given  them  the  incentive 
and  courage  to  follow  suit. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  their 
progress  and  find  out  whether  they  will 
discover  the  secret  of  a  simple  life  and 
turn  their  "Pitcairn’s  Island”  into  a 
twentieth  century  "Utopia.” 


It  would  seem  that  the  motion  picture  “Gone  With 
The  Wind”  is  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  financial  success.  We 
were  standing  outside  the  Orpheum  the  other  day,  listening 
to  the  ten-second  orations  of  the  gentleman  in  the  sky-blue 
admiral’s  uniform.  He  was  repeating,  for  the  fifteenth  time, 
his  remarks  about  “Seats  without  waiting,”  when  two 
females  of  the  beautiful-ibut-dumb  variety  emerged  from 
the  august  portals. 

“Gee,  that  Clark  Gable’s  swell,  isn’t  he,  Helen,”  said 
the  one. 

“Yeah  .  .  .  and  the  story’s  good,  too,”  replied  the  other. 
“They  tell  me  it’s  been  made  into  a  book.” 

*  #  *  * 

Unsung  hero:  the  guy  who  enters  tlie  swinging  door 
first,  enabling  half  a  dozen  other  people  to  get  through  on 
his  push. 
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Runner  up :  the  fellow  who  sits  by  the  rear  door  of 
the  Harvard  Square  bus  and  shouts  “O.K.  back  here,”  when 
the  passengers  are  all  aboard. 

Still  another:  the  B.  C.  boy  who  happens  to  be  sitting 
next  to  a  pretty  girl  on  the  street  car,  while  his  friends 
heckle  him  from  the  rear. 

And  best  of  all:  the  fellow  student  who  stood  up  so 

that  she  could  sit  there. 

*  *  *  * 

We  had  been  standing  on  the  comer,  bumming  a  ride 
in  town,  for  the  last  half  hour.  Pete  was  kicking  his  heels 
together  and  clapping  his  hands,  for  it  was  a  cold  day,  and 
he  knows  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  I  did  the  thumb  work. 
Pete  stared  and  swore  at  every  eligible  car  that  passed  us. 

“Look  at  that!  A  big  Lincoln,  nobody  but  himself  in  it, 
and  he  didn’t  stop!  People  are  sure  big-hearted  around 
here.” 

Finally  we  gave  up  in  despair,  and  walked  over  towards 
the  car  stop.  Pete  pulled  out  his  cigarettes,  lit  one,  and  slid 
the  package  back  into  his  pocket.  AE  the  same  time  a 
shabby  little  man  in  an  enormous  khaki  overcoat  tapped 
him  on  the  arm.  Pete  turned  around,  his  hand  still  in  his 
pocket. 

*  *  *  * 

“Say,  could  you  let  me  have  a  cigarette,  bud?”  said  the 
little  man. 

Pete  gave  him  one  of  those  “Down,  Rover”  looks. 
“Sorry,  this’s  my  last  one,”  he  said. 

#  *  *  * 

How  long,  O  how  long,  are  we  going  to  wait  before  we 
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